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s. January 6.—God the Creator Gen. 1: 1-25 
January 13.—Man Made in the Image of God . Gen 1 : 26 to 2:3 


anuary 20.—Man's Sin and God’s Promise . Gen. 3 : 1-6, 13-1§ 
January 27.—The Story of Cainand Abel ..... Gen. 4: 3-15 
ebruary 3.—Noah Savedinthe Ark... . : . Gen. 8: 1-16 
February 10.—Abram Called to be a Blessing Gen, 12 : 1-8 
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. Gen. 15:1, 5-1 
. . Gen. 18 : 16-33 
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g February 24.—God’s Covenant with Abram 

9- March 3.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom 

10. March 10.—Isaac a Lover of Peace , 

az. March 17—Jacoband Esau........ Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45 

a2. March 24.—Woes of Drunkenness : Isa. 28 : 7-13 

13. March 31.—Easter Lesson. ....... 1 Cor. 15 ; 12-21, 55-5 
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Faith’s Belief 
By Joseph A. Torrey 


Is FAITH belief that I am saved, 
And by sin no more enslaved ? 

Nay! not thus my soul is moved ; 

Faith is belief that I am loved. 


MANCHESTER, Mass. 








How to Help Others 


Heartily expressed commendation is the biggest 
lift we can give to any soul, And the soul does not 
live in whom we cannot discover something to com- 
mend, if we look for it. Weare untrue to Christ if 
we do not look for such opportunities in all our inter- 


course with others. In something, the man or woman 
or child next to you is deserving of your positive and 
expressed admiration. If you cannot see what, it is 
your fault, not the other's. Christ led men and 
women out of their worst and into their best by show- 
ing them that he believed in them, and admired 
them, and trusted them. We can help others in the 
same way. Christ is trusting us to do it. 


—_ 
Stop Trying! 


Trying to bring things to pass is poor business. 
The man who is content with trying to do his best is 
a failure. ‘I'll try,’’ said one, in answer toa sug- 
gestion that was urged as being of vital importance. 
**No,’’ was the quick retort ; ‘‘don’t try ; do it!"’ 
It is not our trying that counts in real results ; it is 
our doing. And the consciousness of having tried, 
and perhaps tried hard, may be a real barrier to our 
success, for we are likely to settle down on the record 
of our attempts as evidence of duty done. One thing 
done is worth a hundred tries at it. The old proverb 
as to the valuable paving material which good resolu- 


tions make in the abode of failures might well have 
included also ‘‘trying’’ that stops with trying. To 
substitute doing for trying will make the new year 
big with results. 

— 


Nineteen-Seven’s Summons 

Men and women to-day know more about the 
Bible, more about teaching, and more about their 
Heavenly Father, than men and women have ever be- 
fore known in the world’s history. This is according 
to God's plan and God's will, whose best for his chil- 
dren is always ahead. Therefore the opportunity in 
Sunday-school Bible study that the New Year 1907 
offers is a challenge and a privilege hardly to be reck- 
oned. The International Lesson Committee has pre- 
pared a series of selections that enable the twenty-six 
millions of souls now enrolled in Sunday-school work 
to take up a consecutive course of Bible study begin- 
ning at Genesis, and continuing, during the twelve 
months, through the Beginning of Mankind, the Be- 
ginnings of God's Chosen People, and the Beginnings 
of the Hebrew Nation. Every book from Genesis 
into 1 Samuel is to be studied in this carefully ar- 
ranged course. This part of the Bible is rich in teach- 
ing and study material for all ages. 

For months past The Sunday School Times has 
been working out far-reaching plans for a better study 
and teaching equipment for its readers than has ever 
been attained before. That veteran Sunday -school speci- 
alist and skilled teacher of teachers, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, 
writes to the Editor :_‘*I want to congratulate you on 
your prospectus in The Sunday School Times for next 
year. It is a feast of fat things, and I hunger for it. 
It pleases me very much to see how you keep on im- 


The Power of 


HAT whith makes the tragedy of individuality is 
also the condition of its power. This separate- 
ness, this difference, which in our lonelier and 

weaker moments seems to us a prison, is in reality 
our citadel, securing our liberty and our independence. 
What appears a mountain peak of isolation is a point 
of vantage ; it is the location of a battery ; it is even 
the battery itself, whereby we may reach and accom- 
plish what would be impossible otherwise. 
Individuality furnishes, for instance, the means of 
arousal and attraction, through which we find en- 
trance into the lives and hearts of our fellows. It is 
true that our likenesses constitute the strongest under- 
lying force in drawing us together ; but difference, 
like the jar which solidifies the still liquid just at the 
freezing point, is the fillip that is needed to set at 
work this mighty cohesive force. The herd raises its 
head to see the unfamiliar object, which, if it be not 
too strange, may then draw near. Men and women 
prick up their ears at sound of the unwonted voice, 
and delight to behold the new features. The face may 
be no better, the voice may be worse, but it is differ- 
ent, and hence attention, attraction, perhaps affection. 
So individuality furnishes what may be called the 
chemical reaction of lives, their power to influence. 
There is no chemistry in a homogeneous substance. 
Two metals are necessary to set up the galvanic cur- 
rent. There must be resistance, or distance, if you 
are to have either the arc or the incandescent light. 
It is the endless variety of humanity that makes this 
a world of delight and power. This it is that moves 
the dynamos which thrill and enliven life, that sets 
up the innumerable currents through which God is 





Editor’s Note.—‘ The Tragedy of Individuality ’’ was the subject 
of an editorial published in the Times of November 17. The present 
editorial deals with anotner phase of the general subject of “ Individ- 
uality,”’ and a third and concluding editorial will take up “‘ Phe Tri- 
umph of Individuality.’’ 


proving your paper.’’ For this word of encouragement 
the Editor is grateful, and he passes it on to the readers 
in the hope that it may stimulate them not only to lay 
hold on everything that the Times offers for 1907 in 
their own work, but to bring all of their co-workers 
who may not have availed themselves of these im- 
proved helps, into the same privilege. 

On other pages of this issue will be found the new 
and old lesson helps. New help of a uniquely prac- 
tical character for boys and men’s classes is a sig- 
nificant feature, and a missionary specialist's guidance 
in the teaching of missionary truth is a forward step 
toward the keeping of the trust of the Great Commis- 
sion. Mr. Gordon's ‘(Quiet Talks’’ offer the same 
richly devotional search into the heart of truth that 
has made his books such a source of power. 

May we all learn to get more than ever out of 
our new helps for the new year by studying the Bible 
itself more than any helps to its study! 


x 


Till Nightfall 


To-day’s burdens will last only through to-day. 
They may be removed before to-morrow ; but if they 
should be renewed to-morrow, strength to bear them 
will also be renewed. To-day is all that we need to think 
about during to-day, and one day is not very long. 
Here is a message of rare comfort that some one has 
spoken : ‘‘Any one can carry his burden, however 
heavy, ¢// nightfall, Any one can do his work, how- 
ever hard, for one day. Any onecan can live sweetly, 
patiently, till the sun goes down. And this is all that 
life ever really means.’’ But it means one thing 
more, that even between now and nightfall we do not 
have to bear the burden alone. 


& 


Individuality 


working out the progress of the race. A world of 
sameness is a world of death. Let us have no regret 
that we are distant and different from our fellows ; it 
is the Archimedean standing ground from which we 
may move the world. - 

But the greatest value of individuality lies in the 
fact that it may constitute the channel through which 
God reveals and expresses himself. Man first comes 
to real and lasting power when God acts on him and 
through him, and God’s power and nature get them- 
selves expressed most effectively through human life. 
Only one Human Life has ever perfectly expressed 
him. It was the life of that marvelously varied single 
character which impelled some to call him Elijah, and 
some Jeremiah; which caused some to say that he 
had a demon, and some that he was a gluttonous man 
and a winebibber,—for he gathered up all, and more 
than all, the broken gleams which had appeared in the 
servants of God before him, into one perfect whole, 
so complete that he could say without a blush and 
without fear of contradiction, ‘* He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father."’ Now that he has taken his 
place at the center of things, that concentrated glory 
must reach the world through the lives of the men in 
whom he lives, and in them we are to see, however 
partially, his character and power, and through them 
he is ‘‘to make the worlds,"’ 

To get the word of God revealed, and the will of 
God performed, to ‘‘ make known through the church 
the manifold wisdom of God,"’ requires men and 
women of every type and sort conceivable. His 
goodness, and power, and grace are reflected from us 
and through us as from innumerable facets, each at a 
different angle, and all together hinting rather than 
revealing the ‘‘ more excellent glory."" The imagina- 
tive, the prosaic, the stoical, the emotional, che strong, 
the weak, the man who never seems to have a strug- 
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gle, the man who is as sensitive as a mimosa, or as 
yielding as a willow, each one of these is needed to 
reveal the character, or the mercy, or the goodness of 
God, as no other being in the universe can do it. ‘It 
was the good pleasure of God ... to reveal his Son in 
me,’’ exclaims the apostle ; and each one of us may 
echo in his own person the other adoring words, ‘‘ For 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me as chief might 
Jesus Christ show forth all his longsuffering for an en- 
sample.’’ Some of us who have been inclined to bewail 
and deplore the individuality which we have discov- 
ered to be ours, in light of this fact may be able to 
thank Him that it was his good pleasure to create us 
thus and not otherwise, that even as we are we might 
exhibit what he can do to and through such as we, 
content to be even the broken glass if only we reflect 
the glory of his love. And to do this is after all the one 
purpose of our existence, the chief element of our 
power. 

Here, too, we find how this power may be realized. 
Too frequently we have thought that it was by the 
assertion of self-will and the emphasizing differences. 
It lies rather in the assertion of the will of God and a 
due combination of likeness and unlikeness ; just 
enough nearness for influence, just enough distance 
for power. If the poles of the electric machine are 
touching there is no spark ; but it is just as true, and 
more to the purpose, that neither is there any spark 
if the poles are too far apart. Many a man takes his 
individuality and runs off into a corner with it. 
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Strange things happen to it there. Removed from the 

corrective influence of these other contacts, it branches 

out into all sorts of monstrosities. But, whatever else, 

one thing invariably happens ; he robs himself of 
wer. 

All that any man needs,.to be as individual as he 
pleases, is to push his development out in the same 
directions as the rest of men. No man need try to jump 
his species in order to be original ; the result is always 
failure and caricature. The consummate genius of 
Shakespeare, for example, is nothing but the insight 
and imagination which exist in some measure in every 
man, thrust out, to be sure, to the farthest boundaries 
yet reached, but entirely human in its heights and in 
its depths. In that fact is no lessening of individual- 
ity, but instead the unveiling of its power. Eccen- 
tricity is a poor counterfeit of individuality. If anger 
is a brief insanity, eccentricity is a partial madness, a 
breaking of relationship with the normal and the sane. 
As certainly as man was made in the image of God, 
the composite picture of humanity discovered in the 
men and women around us, and crowned and cor- 
rected by the face of Jesus Christ in the Scriptures, is 
the model for all growth and the index to all power. 

Unlikeness in likeness is the secret of influence. 
To be yourself, your best and truest, to the very finger 
tips, and with it to have beating at your heart the red 
tides of the common human life, and the deeper tide 
of the life of God, in which all life is one, herein is 
the power of individuality. 
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The Bible’s Verdict on “‘ Fortune Tellers” 


Uninspired attempts to foretell coming events 
always have been a feature of human life, and proba- 
bly always will be. And cgrtainly not yet has that 
class of persons ceased to exist which really believes 
in, or is influenced by, the claims of these would-be 
prophets. Hence the following question from a 
Michigan reader is of practical interest and value : 

What does the Bible say concerning fortune-tellers and as- 
trologers?. And more especially, what does it say as to our 
having any faith in them? 

Here is the Bible's advice : 

*« When they shall say unto you, ‘ Seck unto them 
that have familiar spirits and unto the wizards, that 
chirp and that mutter’ > should not-a people seek 
unto their God? on behalf of the living should they 
seek unto the dead? To the law and to the testi- 
mony! if they speak not according to this word, 
surely there is no morning for them. And they shall 
pass through it, sore distressed and hungry ; and it 
shall come.to pass that, when they shall be hungry, 
they shall fret themselves, and curse by their king 
and by their Ge, and turn their faces upward : and 
they shall look unto the earth, and behold, distress 
and darkness, the gloom of anguish ; and into thick 
darkness they shall be driven away."’ 

That is only a single one (from Isaiah 8 : 19-22) of 
the many passages in the Old Testament and the New 
that denounce in no uncertain terms the chirping and 
muttering of fortune-tellers, and the folly and sin of 
those who listen to them. The Law of God's people 
commanded (Lev. 19 : 31) ‘‘Turn ye not unto them 
that have familiar spirits, nor unto the wizards ; seek 
them not out to be defiled by them ; /am Jehovah 
your God"’ (and the inference is : ‘‘/ am to be trusted 
to reveal to you all that you need to know.’’) Simi- 
larly the consulting of such persons was specifically 
forbidden in Deut. 18 : 10-12, and punishment was as- 
sured to those who soconsulted. The nations who knew 
not God were credited with the proprietorship of such 
abominations; those who knew. God, knew better. 
Other Old Testament references to the matter are found 
in Lev. 19 : 26; 20:6; Isa. 47: 13,14; Jer.. 10:1, 
2; Mal. 3:5. And the New Testament is just as 
positive in its condemnation of the meddling, sinful 
business of trying to deal in matters that belong to 
God or to another world.. The passage commencing 
at Acts 8 : 9 tells of Simon the sorcerer’s utter failure 
to catch the true spirit of Christianity. Sorcery and 
Christianity don’t mix,—that was the trouble. Acts 
13 : 6-11 tells of Paul's exposure and denunciation of 
another sorcerer. And Acts 16 : 16-18 records the 


triumph of Christ over the spirit of divination that had 
control of a certain maid. 

There is still more evidence on the subject in the 
Bible ; but if there were not a word directly concern- 
ing it there, should we need to be in any doubt? 
Present duty is all that God wants any child of his 


to be thinking about ; and no one can make a suc- 
cess of present duty by trying to peer into the future. 


ax 
The Head on Our Cent 


Ask the next person you meet what is the head 
on a United States one-cent piece, and see what an- 
swer you get. How many even of those who read this 
know? Probably the majority will be surprised at the 
information given in the following friendly letter from 
a Vermont reader : , ; ' 


We are glad that the statements in your paper, and our 
paper as well, are trustworthy. Even a little slip from accu- 
racy therefore becomes notable. Wasn't there such a little 
slip on page 497, September 1, 1906, number? Mrs. Bryner 
calls attention to the image on the American cent, and calls it 
the head of an Indian. If we look again, shall we not see that 
all the Indian about it is the headdress, the face being that of 
a white child? I wish I could tell you in what number of the 
Christian Advocate—probably some time in June—there ap- 
peared a.story purporting to be the true history of this effigy. 

Now get out your pennies and hunt in, vain for any 
Indian physiognomy there! The [New York] Chris- 
tian Advocate of May 17, 1906, contained the article 
referred to, by F. A. Noble, and the substance of the 
facts is as follows : 

‘«It is the head of a gracious American woman, 
who for many years was held in admiration both for 
her beauty and her goodness, and who only a few 
weeks ago passed on to her great reward. 

‘‘Her name was Keen—Sarah Longacre Keen. 
She lived in Philadelphia. For thirty-five years she 
was the secretary of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. ., . 

‘««When Sarah was a child of five or six years of 
age a delegation of Indians from the Northwest vis- 
ited Washington. They came to see the sights and 
pay their respects to the Big Chief of the nation. 
After having spent considerable time at the capital, 
the Indians were taken to Philadelphia. Here they 
were shown the mint. The little girl’s father was a 
fine engraver, and he had official connection with 
this great money factory. He was a kindly, benevo- 
lent man as well, and he invited this delegation of 
red men to some sort of an entertainment at his home. 
One of the chiefs had his attention attracted to the 
little miss, and he was so pleased with her figure and 
maidenly bearing that in a mood of sportiveness he 
took off his headdress and put it on her head. She 
was not frightened ; but lending herself to the enjoy- 
ment of the joke she stood for a moment and let the 
company look at her. Some one present, who had 
both an eye for beauty and artistic skill, was. so 
struck by the appearance which little Sarah Long- 
acre made in her Indian hat that he sketched her on 
the spot. The sketch was engraved by her father. 

‘Just then the penny in its present form was about 
to be issued, but the figure with which its face was to 
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be ornamented had not been chosen. This engraved 
sketch went into competition for the honor. It was 
accepted in preference to all others, and the imprint 
of it was transferred to the neat little pennies which 
Uncle Sam for so many years has been sending out 
into the world,"’ ; 

ax 


Did Jesus Contradict Himself? 

It is always worth while to study two passages in 
the Bible that seem to teach directly opposite truths. 
For we are forced, then, to get beneath the words into 
their meaning, and that is what we ought to do in all 
our Bible study. An Ontario reader asks about such 
a case, in the following letter : 


Because I have received much help from the Times, I bring 
yee a difficulty of mine. I do not understand why Jesus re- 
buked Peter for using the sword, ‘‘ Put up again thy sword into 
its place : for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword "’ (Matt. 26 : 52), when He had just told themto get one : 
‘*he that hath none, let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword"’ 
(Luke 22: 36). 


Jesus never laid down rules ; he taught principles, 

And he was teaching two entirely different principles 
on these two different occasions. Both principles were 
illustrated by the use of the sword, but he was not in 
either case laying down a rule for sword practise. 
. In the first instance, Jesus was teaching the duty 
of Christian citizenship. A part of that duty was the 
helping to maintain peace, and enforce the law of the 
state, and protect human life. This might demand 
the use of the sword ; therefore his disciples must be 
provided with the sword, and must stand ready to use 
it in his service if necessary. 

The other lesson was that the sword, like every- 
thing else, was never to be used selfishly, or merely 
in self-defense. In striking for Christ, Peter, as one 
of Christ's recognized followers, ‘was putting Christ on 
record as striking for himself, to save himself ; and 
that neither Christ nor any follower of his can do. It 
would have meant death to Christ’s plans and mis- 
sion, —perishing ‘‘ with the sword,’’ in Oriental paral- 
lelism. ) 

There are many pairs of verses in the Bible like 
these two, which, put side by side and read on the 
surface only, are flatly contradictory. Bible words 
often seem to contradict each other. Bible truth 
never contradicts itself. 

x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


How would yeu persuade a class of young ladies from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age to study 

Be-an enthusiastic student yourself. Throw your whole 
life into the lesson preparation, and show to the scholars 
that it is your chief joy to study God’s Word. Show your 
scholars how to study. Simply telling them to study the 
lesson better this week than they did last is too general, — 
it is too much like telling a sick man to go to the drug 
store and get some medicine. He should be told exactly 
what to get, and why. The best teacher is not the one 
who imparts the most information, but the one who culti- 
vates the study habit on the part of the scholars. One good 
way is to have occasionally a study-out-loud meeting. 
Have your class come together in the evening around a 
table with their own Bibles and with such other helps as 
they may have, and you study your lesson with them aloud. 
Do not make it a class for the purpose of teaching them, 
but just study the lesson together. Be specific in assign- 
ing study work, If the lesson mentions Jerusalem, Mount 
of Olives, and the Garden of Gethsemane, ask the scholars 
to come prepared with a simple map of the locality. This 
will make a good basis for the class work. This map 
could be drawn at such a study meeting as I have men- 
tioned. The distances might be indicated on the map. 
Leave some room for the use of the imagiration. If the 
lesson, for instance, is the agony in Gethsemane, ask the 
scholars to. indicate on their maps, by a dotted line, how 
the garden might be reached from the various gates of the 
city. They might also be asked to look up such things as 
the following, assigning one item to a scholar : 

Through what valley would Christ and his disciples pass 
in going from the city to the garden ? 

Near the tomb of what undutiful son would they pass ? 

Whom would they naturally meet at’ that time of the 
night in such a journey ? 

What is the present size and condition of Gethsemane, 
and who are in charge of it? 

Another might be asked to find the best picture she 
could of Gethsemane, and perhaps the best account in 
some Bible dictionary. 

The above is all suggestive. No teacher will ever 
secure study on the part of an ordinary class unless he 
himself is an enthusiast in Bible study, and will apply the 
same principles that are applied in public school work, 
namely, assigning specific work to be done, expect it to be 
done, call for it at the proper time, commend the scholar 
that does it. If you do not succeed the first time, try 
again. Keep on trying. There is no other way. 


( Continued on page 751, third column) 











LESSON FOR JANUARY 6 (Gen. 1: 1-25) 





Geology and Genesis on the Creation 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL. D., F.G.S.A., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revelation 





EOLOGY and Genesis both have a record of crea- 
tion, but each stands in need of interpretation. 
In the case of geology, all the evidence is cir- 
cumstantial. In Genesis, while the revelation seems 
to be more direct, the interpretation is largely depend- 
ent upon circumstantial evidence. In geology, the 
evidence Joints to a beginning and to an orderly de- 
velopment. In Genesis, a beginning is affirmed and 
an orderly development described. 

Properly speaking, geology has nothing to do with 
the origin of things. Itis merely a systematic arrange- 
ment of the facts which are unfolding themselves in 
an existing order of things. Fifty years ago there 
were geologists who maintained that the existing order 
of things extended back indefinitely into past time, and 
that, for all we knew, the forces of nature have been 
always operating substantially as we know them to be 
at the present time. But this theory of the universe 
could not now well be maintained by any one. ‘‘ Evo- 
lution,’’ not ‘* uniformity,’ is now the watchword. 

Wecan most profitably arrive at our geological con- 
clusions by considering the facts in the reverse order 
of their occurrence, and following the thread of events 
backward from the present into the dim vistas of the 
past. This we are enabled to do because the rocks 
are superimposed upon each other in successive lay- 
ers, the youngest of which are on the surface. These 
we Can examine as we would the leaves of a book ; 
and thus they have been arranged in the most suc- 
cessful plan of illustrating the science. 


The Record of the Rocks 

The latest leaf is that of the post-Tertiary, or Gla- 
cial epoch, which all recent geologists recognize as a 
period of great and abnormal changes of land-level 
throughout the whole northern hemisphere, and of 
wide-spread destruction of animal species. This, 
also, is the age of man, who has somewhat mysteri- 
ously survived the unstable conditions which led to 
the destruction of a large number of his companions 
in the animal world. The comparative stability of 
the earth’ s crust: at the present time is in’striking con- 
trast to the conditions which prevailed in the Glacial 
epoch ; so that if, as is probably the case, the Noa; 
chian deluge is to be connected with the last stages of 
that epoch, the promise in the Bible that the race shall 
no more be destroyed by a deluge corresponds signifi- 
cantly with the recent conclusions of geology. 

Going back to the Tertiary period, at the close of 
which we find evidence of man’s appearance in the 
world, we find, also, that it was the period during 
which all the animals most closely related to man 
were introduced into the world. These are the so- 
called mammals, or animals whose young are born 
alive and are suckled by their mothers. The Tertiary 
period is therefore called the Age of Mammals. 

The age preceding the Tertiary is entitled by the 
geologists the Secondary, or Mesozoic (‘‘ middle’’) 
period. This is also called the Age of Reptiles. 

The Primary, or Paleozoic (‘‘ ancient life’’) era is 
the age of invertebrates and fishes, which brings us 
to the beginning of animal life, which in these lowest 
strata occurs in its simplest forms. 

But below the Paleozoic rocks there is a great thick- 


ness of others which have no signs of animal life, but’ 


which do have, in the form of graphite (or olack lead, 
which is a form of carbon), abundant indications of 
vegetable life. 

So far down the rocks are sedimentary, but lower 
still there is an unknown thickness of crystalline rocks, 
which have been formed in connection with so much 
heat that life would have been impossible at the time 
of their formation Indeed, everything indicates that 
the interior of the earth is heated to such a high de- 
gree that under ordinary pressure every known sub- 
stance would be fused into 1 molten mass 

Upon tollowing the chain of causes and effects still 
further backwards, the men of science very unani- 
mously reach the conclusion that the primitive state 
of the solar system was one in which the heat was so 
great that all the material now concentrated in the 
sun and in the planets and their satellites was in a 
diffused nebulous condition. Under the combined 
action of the radiation of this heat, of gravity, and of 
an original motion, imparted by some superior force 
to these particles of matter, the material universe has 
taken its present shape. But men of science have 
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no special data of their own through which to define 
this external force. Itis at this point that faith comes 
in, with its imperative conclusion, as stated by the 
sacred writer, that ‘‘ the worlds have been framed by 
the word of God so that what is seen hath not been 
made out of things which appear.’’ Against the doc- 
trine of original creation by a fiat of divine will, 
science has no legitimate objection.. Every theory 
which runs counter to this statement ends in absurdi- 
ties too great for human belief. 


How Science and Genesis Parallel Each Other 

Upon reversing now the order, and following down 
the statements by the sacred writer in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, the closeness of the parallel with the 
facts of science cannot well fail to attract attention. 

I. The statement that in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, cannot, as we have 
seen, be contradicted by science, for it has no means 
of getting back of existing phenomena to the ultimate 
cause. The further statement that the ea::h was 
waste and void, and that darkness reigned throughout, 
also perfectly accords with that primitive condition 
which we must conceive matter to have had before 
motion was imparted to it by the divine energy. 

The creation of light before the sun was set in the 
heavens to rule the day seems, to the unscientific 
mind, erroneous, and even absurd ; but not so to the 
man of science, who has learned that light is an ac- 
companiment of chemical action, and is in itself 
merely a mode of motion. Gn the nebular hypo- 
thesis, therefore, light long preceded the creation of 
the sun. According to the sacred writer, all this be- 
longs to the first day, or period, which well covers 
that supposed by scientific men to precede the segre- 
gation of the nebulous matter of the solar system into 
the distinct members of which it is now composed. 

- 2. The creation of the firmament which divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament, describes as’ 
well as ordinary language can. do the segregation of 
matter which makes the earth a distinct body, and 


during the early conditions of which the water which, 


is now in the ocean must have existed in the atmos- 
phere, on account of the high degree of heat which 
was still present in the nucleus. The meaning of the 
word ‘‘firmament’’ may beinferred from Genesis 1 : 20, 
in which fowl are said to ‘‘fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven,’’ The firmament involves 
only such a condition of things as would keep a por- 
tion of the waters in the sky, and that, as we all know, 
is accomplished at the present time to a large extent, 
while any one can see that these conditions were enor- 
mously more effective in the earliest stages of the 
earth’s history than they are now. Thus the second 
ot the days of Genesis corresponds fairly well with the 
clearly defined period which preceded the formation of 
existing continents. 

3- The formation of the dry land upon the third 
day accurately states the logical succession of events 
as maintained by modern men of science, with whom 
the permanence of the existing continental areas is a 
well-established doctrine. In all the oscillations of 
land-levels during geologic time no fundamental 
changes of the relations of land to water have been 
produced, but for the most part the ocean beds and 
the continental outlines have remained constant in 
their general configuration. But the continental 
masses have passed through various periods of eleva- 
tion and depression, which have had a profound in- 
fluence upon their plant and animal life. 

4. The creation of plants upon the third day, before 
that of animals, which is placed upon the fifth day, is 
likewise in accordance with all that science has re- 
vealed upon the subject. As already said, there is 
abundant evidence of the existence of plant life in the 
strata chat are far older than the earliest which con- 
tain the remains of animal life. That plants are a 
creation, and not a mere development from physical 
forces, follows from the modern doctrine that plant 
life is not self-originating. Spontaneous generation 
is as thoroughly disproved as any theory can well be. 
Inorganic substances do not yield seed after their 
kind. They have no powers of reproduction. 

5. The statement in Genesis concerning the sun, 
and moon, and stars, deserves more careful notice 
than is usually given to it. These lights are said:to 














be ‘set in the firmament’’ on the fourth day, to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to be for signs 
and for seasons.’’ This purpose they could serve 
only when the atmosphere surrounding the earth so 
cleared away that the heavenly bodies should be- 
come visible. These bodies are not ‘‘light,’’ but 
*‘lights,"’ that is, light-bearers. The purpose of 
these bodies was accomplished when they were made 
to appear. 

6. Again, the advance represented to have been 
made on the fifth day corresponds closely with that 
which was possible after sunlight became the ruling 
force in the vegetable growth that provided sustenance 
for the higher animals. This would include the great 
mass of the lower orders of animals living in the 
waters, together with fishes, amphibians, and reptiles, 
with which the earliest birds are closely connected. 

7. Finally, the work of the sixth day in the creation 
of cattle, which is a comprehensive term covering all 
the species that can be domesticated, and the other 
animals anatomically allied to them, including the 
class to which man himself belongs, is in striking ac- 
cordance with the best established scientific theories; 
for all are in agreement that man is the ultimate goal 
and the last term in the creative process. 

Without doubt, the main purpose of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis was to uproot polytheism and establish 
monotheism, and this it has done with all nations that 
have come under its sway. To accomplish such a 
result as this is the grandest attainment ever accorded . 
to so brief a literary document. 


Why Do the Records Harmonize? 

But, after the presentation which we have made of 
the parallelism between this record of creation and 
that revealed in the facts of modern science, one can- 
not refrain from going a step farther, ar’ recognizing 
the superintendence of divine inspiratio.. in securing 
such a harmony between these records. The Jews 
were not a scientific people. The age in which the 
Pentateuch was written, whatever date may be given 
to it, was not a scientific age. All other early cos- 
mogonies teem with fanciful and absurd conceptions. 
The Brahman books represent the creation as recur- 
ring every four million years, after a sleep of Brahma, 
while the diameter of the earth is represented to be 
several huudred thousand million miles, According 
to the Pheenician cosmogony, the Deity himself was 
the product, rather than the Creator, of the universe, 
who. produced an egg out of Which proceeded the 
heavens and earth, With this in general the Egyp- 
tian cosmogony agrees. According to the Babylonian 
cosmogony, there arose out of the primeval darkness 
and water strange men, with numerous wings and 
faces and heads, and some with goats’ feet and 
horns, and others with horses’ feet, over whom there 
reigned a woman cailed Tiamat. Into this world came 
the god Bel, who cut the woman in twain, and made 
from one-half of her the earth and the other half 
the heavens, and destroyed the beasts which belonged 
to her. Finally, he commanded some one of the 
gods to cut off his own head, ‘‘and to mix the earth 
with the blood which flowed from it, and thereby to 
fashion men and animals."’ 

In the interpretation of so brief and comprehensive 
a document as the first chapter of Genesis, it is unfair 
to treat it as a technical, scientific treatise. Whereso 
much has to be compressed into single words they 
may properly be clothed with much symbolic mean- 
ing. The word ‘‘day’’ is the most natural symbol 
of a recurring period, and is thus used in ordinary 
literature. Strictly considered, the phrases ‘‘let the 
waters bring forth,’’ etc., would imply spontaneous 
generation, and so would comport well with the most 
thoroughgoing theories of evolution. But the lan- 
guage is phenomenal and general. St:!] there remains 
a striking fact, that the Mosaic cosmogony is tree from 
the grotesque and extravagant conceptions character- 
izing all other cosmogonies, and that its represen- 
tation harmonizes in so many points with the generally 
accepted theories of modern science that one cannot 
well regard the harmony as accidental, But, with 
Dana, we may recognize that ‘‘in this introductory 
chapter its divine author gives the fullest indorsement 
of the book which is so prefaced. It is his own 
inscription on the title-page.’’ 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO. 
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The Babylonian Story of the Creation 





N 1875, George Smith of the British Museum an- 
nounced that among the treasures of that institu- 
tion which had been excavated in Assyria, he had 

discovered the Chaldean story of the creation. The 
tablets had been previously disinterred from the great 
library which had been founded by Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B. C.). 

The legend had been transcribed in the Assyrian 
characters upon several tablets, covering in all about 
one thousand lines, and about two-thirds of the story 
has been recovered. 

The chief theme of the epic however, instead of be- 
ing the creation of the heavens and the earth, is the 
glorification of the zod Bél, for whose name Marduk 
was later substituted. Apsi and Tiamat were two 
primeval water deitics. They gave birth to the gods 
of the heavens, These gods are followed by others 
that were born to Apsii and his spouse Tiamat. The 
gods of heaven, however, caused them unrest. Apsi 
in his complaint to Tiamat says : 

By day I cannot rest, by night I cannot lie down, 

I will surely destroy their ways, I will cast them down, 


They held a consultation with reference to the de- 
struction of the gods, so that they might have rest. 

Tiamat advanced, with her brood banded together 
by her side. Fuming and raging, they became furi+ 
ous in their preparations for battle. Ummu-Khubur, 
who formed all things, spawned monster serpents 
with sharp teeth, and merciless fangs. Instead of 
blood she filled their bodies with poison. She made 
them huge in stature, and endowed them with bril- 
liance, so that those who beheld them might be over- 
whelmed with fear. She set up vipers, dragons, rag- 
ing hounds, and scorpion-men, who bore cruel 
weapons. Over this band of monsters she exalted 
Kingu, her first-born, and put him in command of 
the conflict. She placed the tablet of fate in his 
bosom, and said that his command should be irre- 
vocable : 


** Let the openin: 2f your mouth quench the Fire-god: 
The one who i: exalted in the battle, let him [dis- 
play (his) might].”’ 
These are the closing lines of the first tablet. 

The second tablet relates how Ea, one of the early 
triad of gods (known as Anu, Bél, and Ea), heard of 
the plot against all the gods of heaven. Ea told his 
father, Anshar, all that Tidmat had done. Filled 
with rage, he bit his lip, and wailed a bitter lamenta- 
tion. He addressed his valiant son Anu, and com- 
manded him to go and stand before Tiamat, that she 
might be appeased, and be merciful unto them. He 
made his way to her; he beheld her muttering, but 
he could not understand her, so he turned back. Ea, 
in attempting the task, became afraid; whereupon he 
also turned back. Two of the triad having been un- 
successful in their efforts to bring order out of chaos, 
Anshar finally approached Marduk, and asked him 
to be the champion of the gods. 

Marduk being appealed to, drew nigh to Anshar, 
his father, who joyfully beheld him. He expressed 
the desire to accomplish what was in his father’s 
heart. Anshar assured him that he would trample 
the neck of Tiamat under his feet. 

The third tablet opens with Anshar commanding 
Gaga, the messenger, to summon all the gods toa 
feast in order that they might place their fate in the 
hands of Marduk, the avenger. He is commanded 
to repeat what Tiamat has planned to do; and to 
mention the’ unsuccessful efforts of Anu and Ea, as 
well as the acceptance of the task to champion the 
cause of the gods by Marduk, on certain conditions 
which he has mentioned. 

Gaga in carrying the message faithfully repeated 
everything to the gods. They broke out in bitter 
lamentations, because of the actsof Tiamat. They 
gathered together for an assembly in the presence of 
Anshar. At the banquet they sat eating and drink- 
ing until they were drunk, when they decreed the 
fate of Marduk, their avenger. 

In the fourth tablet the gods set up for Marduk a 
lordly chamber, placing it before that of his fathers. 
They then did honor to him, hailing him as the chief 
of the gods. His commands henceforth should be 
supreme ; they should not be transgressed. He was 
given power to exalt or debase. 


O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 
We give thee sovereignty over the entire world. 


This was followed by assurances of success. And 
that he might know that he had the power, they laid 
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before him a garment. At their suggestion he spoke 
the word, and it disappeared. He spoke again, and 
it returned. They did homage unto him. They be- 
stowed upon him scepter, throne, and ring, the insig- 
nia of a ruling deity. They gave him an invincible 
weapon, to cut off the life of Tiamat. 

He then equipped himself with bow and quiver, 
which hung by his side. The spear he slung upon 
his back, and he grasped the club in his right hand. 
The lightning he set in front of him. With a flaming 
fire he filled his body. To enclose the inward parts 
of Tiamat he madea net. In order to prevent her 
from escaping he fixed the four winds, He created 
seven kinds of wind, among which was the evil wind, 
the tempest, the hurricane, and the sevenfold wind. 
Standing in his chariot, with four ferocious horses 
which were. trained to trample under foot, and an 
overpowering light about his head, and his thunder- 
bolt raised, he set his face to meet the raging Tiamat. 

At the sight of Marduk, Kingu, whom Tiamat had 
put in command of the monsters, became dazed and 
dumfounded ; and his followers were troubled. But 
Tiamat was not dismayed; and while raging, she 
heard the charges of Marduk and the challenge. 


‘* Let thy host be equipped, let thy weapons be unsheathed. 

Stand, I and thou ; then let us have a battle.’’ 

When Tiamat heard these words, 

She acted like one possessed ; ‘she lost her senses. 

Tiamat shrieked wild piercing cries. 

Trembling, her whole frame shook to its very foundations, 

She uttered an incantation, she pronounced her spell ; 

And the gods of the battle put into action their weapons. 

To the fight they came on; to the battle they advanced, 

The lord spread out his net, and inclosed her. 

The evil wind that was behind [him], he let loose in her 
face 

As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 

He drove in the evil wind, before she could shut her lips. 

The terrible winds filled her belly. 

Her courage left her, and her mouth she opened wide. 

He seized the spear, and burst her belly ; 

He severed her inward-parts ; he pierced her heart. 

He overpowered her, and cut off her life ; 

He threw down her body, and stood upon it. 


After he had slain Tiamat, her helpers turned back, 
and to save their lives took to flight, but he captured 
them in the net, and held them in bondage. The 
eleven monsters he placed in fetters, and trampled 
them under his feet. Kingu was conquered, after 
which he took from him the tablets of destiny, upon 
which he fixed his seal, and put them upon his own 
breast. He then turned to the conquered Tiamat. 
With his merciless <.1b he smashed her skull, and 
made the north wind bear away her blood to secret 
places. This his fathers saw, who rejoiced and were 
glad. As the victor gazed upon her carcass he de- 
vised a clever plan : 


He split her up like a flat (?) fish in two halves. 

He took one half and established a covering for heaven. 

He arranged a bolt ; he stationed a watchman ; 

And that her waters come not forth he commanded them, 

He crossed over the heavens ; he inspected the regions. 

Before her abyss he built a ” dwelling for Nudimmud [i, 
» the god Ea], etc. 


The ‘fifth tablet, which is quite fragmentary, de- 
scribes the creation and the fixing of the heavenly 
bodies : 


He made the stations for the great gods ; 
The stars, their images, the constellations he fixed. 
He ordained the year, and into sections he divided it; 


The twelve months he fixed by three stars ; 

And after the days of the year he fixed by... 

He established the station of Nibir to determine their 
bounds, 

In order that none might err, or go astray. 

The stations of Bél, and of Ea, he established along with 
him, 

He opened gates on both sides ; 

He strengthened the bolt on the left, and on the right. 

In the midst of it he fixed the zenith ; 

Nannar [the Moon god] he caused to shine forth ; the 
night he entrusted [to him]. 

He appointed him a luminary for the night, to determine 
the days ; 

Monthly, — ceasing, with the disc he fashioned [it, 
saying 

At the beginning of the month, as thou riseth upon the 
land, 

The horns are to announce the fixing of the six days. 

On the seventh day, half the disc, etc. 


Unfortunately, only the beginning of the sixth tab- 
let has been preserved ; but there is enough to show 
that it refers to the creation of man, in order that the 
gods might have worshipers. 


When Marduk heard the words of the gods, 

His heart prompted him, and he devised [a cunning plan]. 

He opened his mouth and unto Ea he spoke, 

[That which] he had conceived in his heart he imparted 
cones gh 

** My blood will I take and bone will I [fashion] : 

I will make man, that man may. . 

I will create man who shall inhabit [the earth], 

That the service of the gods may be established and that 

[their] shrines [may be built]. 

The seventh tablet, known as the tablet of the fifty 
names of Marduk, is entirely devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of this deity by the other gods as well as by man- 
kind, for his wonderful achievements. In the poem 
he is set forth as the creator of the heavens and earth, 
the giver of fulness and abundance, who bestowed 
mercy upon mankind, and who shepherds the 
gods. 

The first chapter of Genesis contains some elements 
which are similar to the Babylonian legend. The 
latter contains references to the creation of the earth ; 
to the heavenly bodies, as well as their purpose ; 
namely, to rule by day and night ; and finally to the 
creation of man. Doubtless, if the tablets were com- 
plete, the creation of the living creatures of the land 
and sea, besides-other details mentioned in Genesis, 
could be found ; some of these were actually given 
by the Greek historian Berosus (about 300 B. C.), who, 
in his day, doubtless closely reproduced the Babylo- 
nian legend. 

But such resemblances as these are not remark- 
able, for we should expect them to occur in any two 
stories of the creation that might be written, although 
from entirely different quarters, and having absolutely 
no connection with each other. The creation story 
of Genesis, while it makes no reference to the con- 
flict between Jahweh and the primeval power referred 
to in other parts of the Old Testament, does mention 
a chaotic state, an abyss of waters, prior to the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth. The dividing 
asunder of Tiamat’s carcass, one part of which was 
used as a cover to keep back the upper waters, and 
the other half, as the versio.. of Berosus adds, formed 
the earth, suggests the Hebrew ‘‘ firmament,’’ which 
‘«divided the waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the nrmament.’’ 
But, as stated, Genesis makes no reference to a con- 
flict which God, the Creator, had with Tihom prior 
to the creation of the heavens and the earth. 

Upon the difference of the two stories we need not 
dwell. The crude polytheistic grotesqueness of the 
Babylonian, with its doctrine of emanation or evolu- 
tion from chaos to order, which makes the gods 
emerge from this chaos, or brings the firmament out 
of a carcass, put it altogether into another class ; and 
it is in no respect to be compared with the dignified 
and sublime conception of the beginning of things, 
with God as the supreme Creator, who called all 
things into existence. Further, its crude references 
to the*creation are only incidentally a part of the 
epic. Its manifest purpose is’ to magnify the god 
Marduk, in order to give him pre-eminence above 
the other gods. To this end he is regarded not only 
as the creator of the universe, with all its phenomena 
and the laws which control it, but he is made the 
supreme one of all the gods. In short, a more appro- 
priate title for the epic would be, The story of Mar- 
duk and the Dragon. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘LESSON I. JANUARY 6. GOD THE CREATOR 


Gen. 1: 1-25. (Read John 1: 1-5.) Memory verses: 1-3 


Golden Text: In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.—Gen. 1: 1 * 





COMMON VERSION 


1 In the beginning God created the heaven 
and _ the earth. 

2 And the earth was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

3 And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. ~ 

4 And God saw the light, that #¢ was good : 
and God divided the light from the darkness. 

5 And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day. 

6 § And God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. 

7 And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which weve under the firmainent 
from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment: and it was so. 

8 And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the 
second day. 

9 § And God said, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the dry /and appear: and it 
was so. 

1o And God called the dry /and Earth ; and 
the gathering together of the waters calied he 
Seas : and God saw that i¢ was good. 

1r And God said, Let the earth bring forth 


grass, the herb ames ng | seed, and the fruit tree ~ 


yielding fruit after his kind, -whose seed 7s in 
itself, upon the earth : and it was so. 

12 And the earth brought forth grass, and 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after 
his kind : and God saw that i¢ was good. 

13 And the evening and the morning were 
the third day. 

14 4. And God said, Let there be lights in 


AMERICAN REVISION 


t In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. 2 And the earth was waste 
and void ; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep : and the Spirit of God ! moved upon 
the face of the waters. 3 And God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light. 4 And 
God saw the light, that it was good : and God 
divided the light from the darkness. 5 And 
God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night. And there was evening and 
there was morning, one day. 

6 And God said, Let there be a ? firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it dividé the 
waters from the waters. 7 And God made 
the firmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the. waters 
which were above the firmament : and it. was 
so. 8 And God'called the firmament Heaven. 
And-there was evening and there-was morn- 
ing, a second day. ’ 

9 And God said, Let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together unto one- place, 
and let.the dry land appear: and it was-so. 
1o And God called the dry land Earth ;, and 
the gathering together of the waters called he 
Seas: And God saw that it 'was.good. 11 
And God said, Let the earth put’ forth grass, 
herbs yielding: seed, and fruit-trees bearing 
fruit after their kind, wherein is the. seed 
thereof, upon the earth: and .it -was so... 12 
And. the earth brought forth -grass,..herbs 
yielding seed after their kind, and trees“ bear- 
ing fruit; wherein is the seed thereof, after 
their kind: and God saw that it was good. 
13 And. there was evening and there was 
morning, a third day. 


—== 


COMMON VERSION 


from the night ; and let them be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and years : 

15 And let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth : and it was so. 

16 And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night : he made the stars also. 

17 And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the earth, 

18 And to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
ness : and God saw that 7¢ was good. 

1g And the evening and the morning were 
the fourth day. 

20 And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 


_ and fowl that may fly above the earth in the 


open firmament of heaven. 

2t And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, 


-and every winged fowl after his kind: and 


God saw. that .2# was good. b ; 
_ 22 And God blessed them, saying, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the 


seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 


23 And the evening and the morning were 
the fifth day. 

24 4 And: God said, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 


- after his kind : and it was so. 


25 And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind : and God saw that 7¢ was good. 











AMERICAN REVISION 


the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and years: 15 and let 
them be for lights in the firmament of heaven 
to give light upon the earth: and it was so. 
16 And God made the two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night : Ae made the stars also. 
17 And God set them in the firmament of 
heaven to give light upon the earth, 18 and to 
rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness: and God 
saw that it was good. 19 And there was even- 
ing and there was morning, a fourth day. 

20 And God said Let the waters swarm 
with swarms of living creatures, and let birds 
fly above the earth 3 in the open firmament of 
heaven. 2t And God created the great sea- 
monsters, and every living creature that mov- 
eth, wherewith the waters swarmed, after their 
kind, and every winged bird after its kind: 
and God saw that it was good. 22 And God 
blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let 
birds multiply on the earth. 23 And there 
was evening and there was morning, a fifth 
day. 

24 And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
living creatures after their kind, cattle, and 
creeping things, and beasts of the earth after 
their kind : and it was so. 25 And God made 
the beasts of the earth after their kind, and 
the cattle after their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the ground after its kind : 
and God saw that it was good. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 


1 Or, was brooding upon *% Heb expanse. 


the firmament of the heaven to divide the day 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


F YOU ask an Arab to do something for you that 
| he thinks is absolutely impossible, he is likely to 
exclaim ‘‘ duch/ak/” And that is as though he 
said, ‘‘ Shall I create what you want?” ‘Do you 
expect me to do what only God can do?” For the 
Oriental vegb-for, *‘create” is never used with any 
noun as its subject except ‘‘God.” Mrs. Howie tells 
about this in her ‘‘ Oriental Lesson-Lights.” 

You and I can make things, but only God can 
create. Whatis the difference between ‘‘ make”’ and 
‘*create” ? Perhaps a good definition of ‘‘ create" is 
‘*to make out of nothing.” Who in the class can do 
that? Who in the world can do that? Can we 
understand how God creates? No. But he has given 
us a true story of how he created, and so we can 
watch him creating, by the help of that old story, 
though we cannot understand sow the creating was 
done. 

But can we believe in what we cannot understand ? 
What do you think about that? There are a good 
many people in this world who say they won't be- 
lieve in God, or in the Bible, because they cannot 
understand it all. Is that sensible? The story is 
told of a sophomore at Harvard having said to a 
professor that he (the sophomore) was an agnostic. 

‘* Ah, you are a freethinker, then; you believe noth- 
ing,” said the professor. 

‘*I believe only what I can understand,” was the 
lofty reply. 

‘* It comes to the same thing,” answered the pro- 
fessor. 

Show the class that we could not get along twenty- 
four hours if we tried to live on the theory of not be- 
lieving anything we do not understand. No man 
yet understands what electricity is, but the whole 
world believes in it and uses it. We do not under- 
stand what it is that makes one seed grow and an- 
other seed die, but we. believe in the life that is in 
the growing seed, though we cannot understand it. 
See what Mr. Ridgway, in his second, fifth, and sev- 
enth paragraphs has. to say about this matter of 
believing without understanding. The wisest and 
abiest persons in the world are those who are readiest 
to listen to what God tells them, to use what he has 
given them, and to dedieve in him and his love and 
goodness and in the love and goodness of their fellow- 
men, without trying to understand: all these great 
facts which only God can understand. 

That is one method of commencing your class- 
study of this lesson; one way of catching your 
pupils’ attention at the start and warming them up 
to the study of the lesson itself. Another way of 
beginning, and better for a class of young. boys or 


14 And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
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girls, is suggested in the new lesson article com- 
mencing this week, ‘‘ My Class of Boys.” 

As part of your own home preparation, Professor 
Beecher will help you to a sane, reverent, scholarly 
view of. the creation story. He points out (on v. 2) 
that there are two series of creation, of three acts 
each. This simple classification helps to fix the order 
of the acts of creation in one’s memory. 

A good way to call out the facts of the lesson in 
class (and to call out something from. your pupils is 

+ the only way toteach) would be to ask a series of ques- 
tions, letting them answer from memory if they can, 
or from their open Bibles. For example: 1. What 
did God create in the beginning (v. 1)? 2. How did 
the earth look (v. 2)? Then what did God create 
(v. 3)? What did God call the light and the darkness 
(v. 5)? In this way bring out as rapidly as possible 





The Mystery Box will be found on page 742. ° 
How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


The Times’ lesson articles include two kinds: 
first, those which give the actual material 
(facts, illustrations, etc.) that the teacher can 
use; and second, those which tell how to use 
that material. 








I. The first tell what to teach, and are 


The Lesson Text. ~ ; 

Difficult Points Explained. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 

A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 

The Busy..Man’s Cornsl : 

The Illustration Round-Table. 

The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 





II. The second tell how to téch, and are 


For the Primary Teacher. 
My Class of Boys. 

The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class?” 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose that one of the 
five articles in group II which is best adapted 
to one's own pupils. 











&Heb. on the face of the expanse of the heavens. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


the tacts of the creation, then show how to remem- 
ber their order by Professor Beecher's classification. 
As you do this, or after having done so, is your 
opportunity to use what you think best of the wealth 
of other teaching material given in this issue of the 
Times. Professor Wright's scholarly paper ®n page 
739 furnishes striking evidence of how science and 
the. Bible fit together... Dr. Clay’s story of the Baby- 
lonion account of creation, on page 740, shows the 
grotesqueness and childishness of that old story when 
compared with the simple grandeur of the Genesis 
record. Mr. Gordon’s ‘‘ Quiet Talk ”’ reveals the pre- 
ciousness of the Genesis story because of what it tells 
us of the love of the Father-Creator, and what his 
love is doing to-day for each one of us. Notice such 
teachings truths as these in Mr. Gordon’s article: . 


‘*So he plans for each man ’’ (first paragraph). 

The writer of Genesis counts God in, and counts him in 
big. ‘‘If we count God in, and in big, in our lives, we 
may expect great things ’’ (second paragraph). 

How to put the whole creation chapter into three words, 
and then into one word (eighth paragraph). 

Iiow to reckon each of our days, according to God’s 
standpoint (last paragraph). 


The best close to this lesson is that which is given 
in Mr. Pierson’s brief but searching article, ‘* The 
Lesson’s Missionary Meaning.” There are places in 
many parts of this world of God's where the light 
has gone out, gaps of darkness like those’ at the St. 
Louis Fair described in the last Illustration of the 
‘*Round Table.” God is depending on his children 
to carry his light and fill the gaps. Who is going to 
failhim? Who is going to meet that trust ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Be sure to use Dr. Hurlbut’s Six Supplemental Lessons 
in Old Testament history during the first six weeks of this 
quarter. They are just what is needed to clinch the lead- 
ing facts of Old Testament history in your pupils’ minds. 

The meaning of ‘‘ firmanent ’’ explained (Beecher, v. 6). 

If we are going to work in God’s mill, we had better 
follow the proprietor’s plans (Ridgway, 4). 

A sure way to have the world look ‘‘ good ’’ to us (Ridg- 
way, last). 

A miracle is just as much a miracle whether it takes a 
second or a century to work it (Illustrations, 1). 

What Edison had to say about the Big Engineer (Illus- 
trations, 4). 

The Arab’s way of recognizing God (Illustrations, 6). 

How God’s acts of creation are still going on (Dunning, 
last 2). 

How do the Babylonian and Genesis stories of creation 
compare ? (Sanders, 5.) 

Four great pictures in the creation chapter (Gordon, 4). 

Where to find the only creation chronology (Gordon, 5). 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


HE first verse is a general statement, the details 
being given in the following thirty-three verses. 
In starting with the conception of chaos this 
writer agrees in a general way both with the ethnical 
mythologies and with modern science. In his ac- 
count of the stages by which the chaos is transformed 
into an orderly cosmos he agrees in a general way 
with our science, but parts company with the my- 
thologies, even with the Babylonian creation stories, 
which are clearly ‘variants of the biblical stories. 
Whatever else may be true of the biblical story, it is 
nota myth. The writer'supposed that he knew cer- 
tain facts as to the origin of things. He selected 
some of these facts and arranged them in the form of 
an account of a week’s work of Deity. His purpose 
was to make a twofold religious impression; an im- 
pression as to the power and wisdom of God, and an 
auoeenes as to the obligation of the sabbath. 
ach of his statements is a sober description of 
phenomena, though in some instances a figurative 
description, Itis true to the phenomena as men under- 
stood them thousands of years ago, and it is equally 
true to them in the most advanced understanding of 
them that men now have. Noting that the six days 
are in two balanced series of three each, and that, 
while the order is chronological, the periods must be 
thought of as overlapping, there is not one of his state- 
ments of fact that is in conflict with what men now 
know. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Beginning: The beginning here spoken 
of is that indicated in the statements that follow. 
The author may have possessed the conception of an 
absolute beginning of all things, but-that is not what 
he is speaking of here.--Created: Originated di- 
vinely. When this word is used no account is taken 
of God’s use of means, of the intermediate processes 
between a divine volition and its final result. The 
word does not deny the intermediate processes, it 
simply omits to take cognizance of them.— 7he heav- 
ens and the earth: But the author here mtntions the 
heavens only in their relations to the earth. 

Verse 2.— Waste and void: The primal chaos, a 
fluid earth, shapeless, limitless, surfaceless.— Moved 
upon: Not ‘‘ was brooding upon,” asin margin. As 
applied to birds the word denotes hovering or flutter- 
ing, and not brooding. The egg of the ethnical 
mythologies is in the Old Testament conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Out of the chaotic mass is differentiated the earth 
with its#*orderly equipment. The processes are de- 
scribed from the point of view of a spectator on the 
surface of the emerging planet. In the first series of 
processes we find: 


1. Light on the earth. 
2. A water surface and an atmosphere. 
3. A land surface and vegetation. 





In the second series we have: 


« 1. The luminaries. 
2. The water and air animals. 
3. The land animals. 


Verses 3-5.—First in the movement from chaos to 
order, light appears. —God said, Let there be; There 
is no mention here of means ‘used by God, nor of 
time occupied in the process. There is only the di- 
vine fiat and the resulting product. The account does 
not affirm the absence of time and means; it merely 
omits to mention their presence.—Day ... dark- 
ness... Night; Alternating day and night in certain 
parts of the chaotic mass, though as yet no sun is 
visible. Of course the author regarded the alter- 
nating day and night as having continued to his own 
time, and ever since.—One day: The first day of the 
week in the form of representation which the author 
has chosen. ay it might stand for only a 
single instant of actual duration, or for millions of 
years. ‘ 

Verses 6-8.—Firmament: ‘‘ Expanse,” asin margin. 
Not the apparent fixed sky-arch merely, but the 
whole space from the earth’s surface upward, sepa- 
rating between what now became the water surface 
below it and the vaporous masses above it. 

Verses 9-13.—The land surface of the earth emerged 
from beneath the water, and vegetation began, and 
has ever since continued.—One place... seas : Note 
the writer’s conception of the unity of the ocean sys- 
tem, many seas constituting one sea. 

Verses 14-19.—The writer begins his second series, 
starting again with light. At some time after the be- 
ginnings of land vegetation the sun and moon and 
stars become visible from the earth. The author does 
not say that this was due to the further clearing up of 
the atmosphere, but he says nothing to exclude that 
idea.—God made the two great lights: Not ‘* made 
two great lights,” as in old version. There is here 
no picture of his manufacturing them somewhere, 
and afterward hanging them up in the sky. 

Verses 20-25,—Recurring to what he has said as to 
the firmament and the earth's water surface, the 
writer now introduces the animals of the water and 
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the air ; and, later, those of the land. He says that 
God ‘‘finished” his work (Gen. 2: 1-3), but not ir 
ch a sense as to deny that the processes then in- 
Bated have been operative ever since.—God created: 
he author is sparing in his use of this word; com- 
Pare verses I and 27. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 














#6 OD Created” (v. 1). The Hebrew word 
translated ‘‘created” is dara, Arabic kha/lak, 
both Hebrews and Arabs mean by it ‘‘the 

bringing into being of entities,” from and by divine 

volition ; and hence dara or khalak is a verb whose 


ae 
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nominative is necessarily God, and God is the only 
nominative which governs this verb. Hence now, as 
in the past, the wildest hyperbole of the wildest Arab 
poetry has stopped short of the use of the word dara, 
khalak, as an act of any other than Elohim or Allah. 
Now, as in the past, dara and kha/ak are strictly 
theological words whose use is inapplicable and in- 
admissible except where God is the real or supposed 
actor. Under undue pressure, in sheer helplessness 
and rey pee a person may be heard to exclaim 
buchlak / (shall I create what you want?) To an 
Oriental this means, ‘‘the thing required of me is 
absolutely impossible;” ‘‘ you are asking me to do 
what only God can do.” 


SuwErr, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
% 
If our tabernacle be so wondrous/y wrought, what 


shall the temple be ? 
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A Quiet Talk on the Lesson 


By S. D. 


HIS is the story of God getting a place ready for 
man. Love always plans ahead. The birds 
prepare the nest for the expected birdlings. 

The father and mother prepare for the new life that 
is coming. They learn this from God. Before God 
made man he planned his life and his home and his 
service. So he plans for each man. 

The purpose of this creation story is not to teach 
the science of world-building, but simply to tell that 
everything was made by God. The whole thought 
is turned upon him. He spoke a word and things 


-came into being. Things that were not, felt his power 


and came at his word. He willed them to come. 
They fell into obedient line. This lgaves the pro- 
cesses of creation to the reverent stfident of God’s 
works. The whole creation came out of God’s heart 
and will. Itcentersin him. It is truest to its being 
when glorifying him. The heavens are telling his 
glory, and so are the rocks, the seas, the birds and 
beasts, and all the growing green. The fourth word 
of the Bible is ‘‘God.” Here is the doorway through 
which enters the supernatural element in all that fol- 
lows. Shut God out and much is a puzzling riddle. 
Admit God, and all is simple and plain. The writer 
here lets it be understood early that he purposes to 
count God in, and to count him in big. If, we count 
God in, and in big, in our lives, we may expect great 
things. 

It is surely wonderful, and: tender beyond words, 
that the first picture of God himself in this old Book 
is that of a mother: ‘‘ The spirit of God moved [was 
brooding] upon the face of the waters.’’ As a hen 
sits faithfully brooding day after day upon the eggs, 
bringing the new lives by the vital warmth of her 
own body, as a bird sits patiently on the nest in the 
crotch of the tree, by the strength of her own life 
bringing life to the young that are to be—that is the 
earliest picture of God. Lovingly, ee: per- 
sistentiy, he broods over the earth. y the warmth 
and strength of his own being he brings into life what 
is to be. He gave himself that man’s home may be 
made ready. It is already in the very beginning the 
same love that later gave itself out so freely for man 
in the time of sin’s distress. John 3: 16 is in one 
word of Genesis 1:2. This shuts out at once all 
thought that God is to be a far-off God, helping by 
long-range reaches whenever he doeshelp. The very 
start of the Book leads us to expect a close-up, warmly 
personal God; he himself is to be our life and help. 
And that expectation never has slipped anybody yet. 
By the soft warmth of his own life he broods over the 
home of man in.its re-making. So he broods over 
each man’s life. There is a bit in the Gospels that 
fits in with this Genesis verse. Here, ‘the Spirit of 
God was brooding;” in the Gospels, ‘‘How often 
would I have gathered thy children together even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings” 
(Matt. 23: 37; Luke 13:34). And John says it was 
the same One in Genesis as in the Gospels. 

There are four great pictures in this beginning 
chapter.. The first is a picture of ower, ‘‘ In the be- 
ginning God created.” The second is a picture of 
ruin or disaster, ‘‘the earth became a ruin and waste” 
) a ‘without inhabitant”). Then follows a won- 

rously winsome picture of /ove, untold and untellable 
love, ‘‘ the Spirit of God was brooding upon the face 
of the waters.’’ And last is a picture of exquisite 
patience which is love at its finest, taking in the re- 
mainder of the chapter, where God gradually com- 
pletes the work. 

The power is seen in the creation of the earth and 
the vast chamber in which theearthis swung. There 
is no chrenology here. The — creation chronology 
is that written in the rocks and the earth’s surface. 
Geologists and other such students say it took many 
thousands of years. One can easily believe that. 


Gordon 


There is no time element with God. He is never in 
a hurry. He was getting man’s home ready. He 
would make thorough work of it. It takes many 
ears to bring a fine-grained, long-lived tree to its 
ull growth. If one tries to reason from a tree to a 
universe his figures quickly give out. Love does 
thorough work. 

The disaster is told in sad cadence in the second 
sentence of the Book. Something occurred that dis- 
turbed the created earth and left it in bad shape. 
The Old Version reads, ‘‘ and the earth was without 
form and void.” The old sentence underneath that 
has been put in many different ways in English, but 
the force under all seems to be something like this : 
‘‘The earth became a waste,” or ‘‘a wreck,” or ‘‘a 
ruin,” ‘‘and was empty,” or ‘‘ without inhabitant.” 
The words involve some sort of a bad break that left 
the whole affair in ruins. 

Then comes the greatest act of love, God himself 
brooding as a mother; by the life of his own being 
bringing a new life out of the chaotic ruin. The 
heart of God is revealed here in one word, ‘* brooding.” 
The superlative degree of love is mother. And then 
follows greatest love’s great patience, the gradual 
steady completing bit by bit of the work of getting 
the earth into homelike shape again. 

If a man wanted to pack this whole chapter into 
smallest space, so as to tell the heart of it, he would 
need only three words; yet those three each the 
greatest of its kind, most in least ; a noun, a verb, 
and a heart-word—‘‘God is love.” Yes, it can be 
condensed yet more, into one word—Love. For that 
is God. Love is God'in action. And here God is 
revealing himself as much as ever he did. For, mark 
keenly, the first sentence with its creative power spells 
love. Only that which is good is power. And the 
heart of good is love. Power is only good. That 
which works evil is not power; the heart of love is 
gone; it is merely force threshing itself about and 
spending itself out. Here then is Love, God, mak- 


ing a universe, and, when it has been disturbed and _ 


ruined, with infinite patience and by his own personal 
life, remaking it, and working out with a mother’s 
care all the particulars. 

Our God is such a great God. He is used to 
doing great things. He is so great that when he 
tells of this stupendous world-building it is in sim- 
plest words, as though a very simple affair. Here 
the original work oF creation is packed into ten 
words. There is enormous power involved, colossal 
movements, intricate processes, and marvelous re- 
sults, but all is quietly included in this one simple 
unpretentious sentence, ‘‘In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” God is so used to 
doing great things that he tells of them simply. The 
swing of worlds, so tremendous and fascinating, is too 
much for human comprehension ; the delicate but 
sure poise of the earth in space is beyond our power 
to grasp even after we have learnedly talked of cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces. But it is all simple 
to God. Great things are simple to him. He still 
does great things easily. You cannot expect. too 
much of God. Our serious problems are simple to 
him; serious in themselves and to us, simple to him 
because he is so big. He easily grasps all, both us 
and euf perplexities and needs. 

The day here is made up of evening and morning. 
We usually reckon in the opposite way, the morning 
and evening making our day. But the first order 
was darkness and then light. There is a fine help- 
fulness in this old primitive order. It has the rose 
coloring of hope in it. The darkness is followed by 
a dawning and a morning; it tells of something bet- 
ter coming. When it is dark one always has a morn 
ing to-look forward to, with the: new sun-rising, the 


. new refreshing, life-giving light, and all the buoyancy 


one 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 6 (Gen. 1: 1-25) 


that light brings and gives. It is striking, too, now 
persistently this thought of a morning to come after 
the night to- complete earth’s day, and life’s day, 
runs through the Scriptures. They are shot through 
with the promised light of a morning coming (Job 11: 
17; 2Sam. 23:4; Psa. 30:5; Psa. 49: 14; Isa. 21. 12; 
Mal. 4: 2; Luke 1:78; 2 Pet. 1:19). The present 
with its sin and sorrow, its are and disappointment 
and all else of the sort, is reckoned night-time. There 
is a morning coming with new light and life. The 
evening and the morning will make God's new day. 
When it seems to be evening in your circumstances, 
getting dusky and then dark, and the sense of it 
creeps into your spirit, remember it takes a morning 
as well as an evening to fill out a day, and in God’s 


, order the morning comes after the darkness. Keep 


your eye on the dawning. Live with your face to- 
wards the east. The sun is coming to make a new 
morning, and the day only then complete. And that 
word ‘‘sun” may be spelled with a capital “S” and 
an ‘‘o.” 
** And work nor care to rest, 
And find the last the best.’ 


Mapison, N. J. 
% 


Truth ts always greater than facts. 
al 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


A Word of Introduction.— Mr. Ridgway is an iron manufac- 
turer in the prime of life who has long been active in the 
Sunday-school and other forms of the Lord’s work. He 
superintends two schools every Sunday, teaching a class of a 
hundred men in the home school in the morning, and teaching 
a small class of women in the mission school in the afternoon. 
On Saturday nights he guides his teachers in their lesson 
preparation. ; 

The lesson article which he now writes for the Times’ 
readers consists of his notes for :lass and desk, somewhat 
expanded to be more usable by others. Having taught the 
International Lessons for so long, Mr. Ridgway has been 
through the Bible with it over and over again, and every les- 
son given by him here has been actually taught to his classes, 
in this form, at least three times. Scores of men have been 
led into the Kingdom by this teaching, and scores built up 
into stalwart Christian manhood. ese teaching notes, 
writes Mr. Ridgway to the Editor, ‘“‘ all carry with them the 
smell of battle, whether folks will be able to detect the odor 
of smoke or not! ’’—The Editor. 


N the beginning God (v. 1).. Ever sit on the front 
porch and watch the stars, and try to think back 
_to, the. beginning of things? ather, grand- 
father, great - great - great- grandfathers, back, and 
back, and back, until you got to Adam, and God? In 
the beginning God; and at the end God, too, for 
that matter. A man’s life means: 


‘* Tender teens. 
Teachable twenties. 
Tireless thirties. 
Fiery forties. 
Forcible fifties. 
Serious sixties. 
Sacred seventies. 
Aching eighties. 
Shortening breath. 
Death. 
The sod. 
God.”’ 


Let there be light (v. 3). Name different kinds of 
light. Sunlight, gas, oil, electric, candle, fire, match, 
lightning-bug, glow-worm. All trace back to the sun- 
shine and God. The coal in the hills only stored up 
sunshine which our furnaces, boilers, engines, and 
dynamos, release for us. All good things come from 
God (Jas. 1:17). What is light anyway?’ Let us 
strike a match. Now I blowit out. ys, where did 
the light goto when it went out? Mystery. Some 


folks don’t believe what they don’t understand.” 


Tell us what light is,—is it a mode of motion ora 
substance ? 

God divided the light from the darkness (v..4). 
Light and darkness have been divided ever since. 


Always op d to each other. The Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde ind of folks always come to grief sooner 
or later. You can be an angel of light or an imp of 


darkness. Can’t be both, as they are divided (1 John 
1: 6,7). Everybody likes the open daylight boy. The 
open and above-board man is the one beloved and 
trusted by both God and men. Note God said the 
light was good. God doesn’t say anything about the 
darkness. _Should we avoid the night ? Suppose we 
should all go to bed with the chickens. “‘‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise,”—who knows the rest ? 


And God said (v. 6). That was enough. 
Huston owns the great steel mills here. 
said ‘‘ build them”—they were built. Mr. Huston 
says other things. You work in Mr. Huston’s mills, 
and suppose you don’t do what he says, how would 
you get along in that mill? ‘*And God said,” yet 

ou don't do. No wonder such a hard time of it. 

ill owner built mill and is running it. We see God 
making the world in-this lesson, and he is still run- 
ning it. Do what God says, since you must work in 
his mill (1 Sam. 15: 22;-John 3: 36). 


Mr. 
Mr. Huston 
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And God... divided the waters (vy. 7). Read 
Riley's ‘‘Knee Deep in June.’’ Oh, the joy of lying 
out in the deep grass and watching the cloud chariots 
float overhead. Full of water they are, too, tons of 
it. What holds it suspended there? Why doesn’t it 
drop all the time instead of only sometimes ? Another 
of those mysteries no one understands. God just 
‘*said,” and there the water hangs ‘‘divided” until 
he is ready to have it come down and bless the earth 
(Job 5: 8-10). 

Fruit-trees bearing fruit after their kind (vs. 11, 
12). Fruit after kind, It’s the way God started this 
world, and it’s been so ever since. You boys don’t 
believe a word of it, though. Looking for smoke- 
house apples on horse-chestnut trees? Idling away 
spare time and expecting promotion ? harley 
Schwab had a little chemical laboratory at home in 
his cellar where he studied steel at night while the 
other fellows were up at the cigar-store and_pool- 
room. ‘That is why he now lives in a palace on River- 
side Drive, New Var. and owns the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. You girls don't know how to make even 
shin-bone soup, and expect to have a happy home a 
/a intelligence office. Fruit after kind in the begin- 
ning and forever. _ 

Let there be lights (v. 14). How many? Count 
them some night. How far away are they? To 
study heavens best cure for unbelief. 


*¢ Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How I wonder what you are,’’— 


and what I am (Psa. 19: 1-6). Old-time astrologers 
who used to read, people's future in the stars. 
‘‘Palmists ”’ and other humbugs. Avoid them. 

For lights...to give light upon the earth (vs. 


al 
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15-17). Note the lights are expressly made for benefit 
of earth—the smallest of the heavenly bodies. How 
God must love us and our earth! Certainly great 
people! Little lower than God (Psa. 8: 5), and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be (1 John 3: 2). 

God created... every living creature that mov- 
eth (v. 21). Sure they did not evolute from some- 
thing or other? Any harder to create thana sun and 
moon? Note ‘every living creature that moveth” 
was created by God. That ought tosettle it. Down 
at the works every going machine that moveth was 
created by the ‘‘ boss,” and you don’t worry your 
head about that, do you? You have only to be good 
to the machine and do what the ‘‘boss”’ tells you. 
These are God's creatures; be good to them. ver 
hear tell of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ? 

And God saw that it was good (v. 25). Man has 
been enjoying it ever since, and agrees with God 
about the goodness of it—unless he is sick. The 
world looks ‘blue’ and out of fix to the sick man. 
Trouble is with the man and not with God’s world. 
Sin has come and brought sickness. When we are 
redeemed by Christ, and walk with him, what a 
beautiful world this becomes! ‘The trees clap their 
hands to us, the landscape smiles, everybody seems 
so nice, and all the world is a summer song, because 
our own hearts are full of the love and the Christ- 
spirit that makes us like unto God himself, and hence 
to us also all is ‘* good.” 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


~% 


His hand in creation ts but to lift us to his face 
in redemption. 


Sieh: 


8 aoe? 


Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used 

and two dollars for the des? illustration used for each 
week’s lesson. But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 


return postage, as nO manuscripts can be returned. 
The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 
#12. March 24.— Woes of Drunkenness (Isa. 28 : 7-13). . Due Dec. 22 
13. March 31.—Easter Lesson (1 Cor. 15 : 12-21, 55-58) . “« Dec. 29 
Or, Review. 
1. April 7.—Jacob’s Vision and God’s Promise (Gen. 
ee. 6 6 bes * v0.0 Due Jan. 5 
2. April 14.—God Gives Jacob a New Name (Gen. 
; et ee eee oe “« Jan. 12 
3. April 21.—Joseph Sold by His Brothers (Gen. 
37 ‘ 528) ik oe AE 8 eS ek “« Jan. 19 
4. April 28.—Joseph Faithful in Prison (Gen. 39 : 20 to 
0 SOO eee ee “« Jan. 26 
5. May 5.—Joseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt (Gen. 
“Sg | ir ae epee “ Feb. 2 
6. May 12.—Joseph Forgives His Brothers (Gen 
$248: SPLEREE) ng wo tees “« Feb. 9 
. May 19.—Israel Enslaved in Bgyet (Exod.1: 1-14) “ Feb. 16 
g May 26.—Childhood and ucation of Moses 
(Exod. 2: yO ns eb a B Biss > “« Feb. 23 
9. June 2.—Moses Called to liver Egypt (Exod. , 
F i). ACR eae ee ** Mar. 2 
10. June 9.—The Passover (Exod. 12: 21-30) .. ... “ Mar. 9 
11. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod. 
DR THOEEE sent > eG © & 6) 9 “ Mar. 16 
58. J I. wns. Ts ke ts te “« Mar. 23 
13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) . “ Mar. 30 


God’s Creative Work Always a Miracle—v, 1, 


OD created the heavens and the earth(v.1). An 
Eastern king was seated in a garden, and one of 
his counselors was speaking of the wonderful 

works of God. ‘‘ Show mea sign,” said the king, ‘‘ and 
I will believe.”” ‘‘ Here are four acorns,” said the coun- 
selor.. ‘*‘ Will your majesty plant them in the ground, 
and then stoop down for a moment and look into this 
clear pool of water?” The king did so. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the other, ‘‘look up.” The king looked up and 
saw four oak trees where he had planted the acorns. 
_‘* Wonderful!” he exclaimed; ‘‘this is indeed the 
work of God.” ‘‘How long were you looking into 
the water ?"’ asked the counselor. ‘‘ Only a second,” 
said the king. ‘‘ Eighty years have passed as a sec- 
ond,” said:the other. The king looked at his gar- 
ments; they were threadbare. He looked at -his 
reflection in the water; he had become an old man. 
‘* There is no miracle here, then,’’ he said angrily. 
‘* Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ it is God’s work, whether 
he does it in eighty years or in a second.”—/uniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From The Epworth 
Herald. 


How God’s Work Progresses—v. 2. 








And the earth was waste. and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face, of the deep (v..2). There 
was a process in creation. At first there was con- 


fusion and darkness, but during the six periods order 
and light developed. It is so with many of God’s 
works., The Sunday School Times, in a recent edi- 
torial, quotes this fragment of conversation from one 
of George MacDonald's books: ‘+1 wonder why God 
made me ?”. said Mrs. Faber: bitterly. ‘I'm sure I 
don’t know where was the use of making me.” ‘ Per- 
haps not much yet,” replied Dorothy; ‘‘ but then he 
hasn’t done with you yet. He is making you now, 
and you don’t like it.” Nearly every work, whether 
of God or man, begins in confusion; Read the ac- 
counts of the beginnings of mission work in foreign 
lands, the beginnings of the church, the beginnings 
of any reform, and this is found to be true.—7khe Rev. 
R. W. Thompson, New Wilmington, Pa. 


The Creation in Christian Experience—vs. 2, 3. 


The earth was waste and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit 
of God movea upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, Let there be light: and there was light 
(vs. 2,3). A man was before a Session for exami- 
nation as to his fitness for church-membership. He 
was asked for his Christian experience, and repeated 
the verses given above. No further question was 
asked; nothing more was needed.—George Hardy, 
Sauguoit, N. 





How God Runs His Universe—v. 9. 


And God said,... and it was so (v. 9). Thomas 
Edison says: ‘* No one can study chemistry and see 
the wonderful way in which certain elements com- 
bine with the nicety of the most delicate machine 
ever invented, and not come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that there is a Big Engineer who is running 
this universe.” At the great Yerkes observatory at 
Lake Geneva, the operator, sitting quietly in his 
chair, touches a button and the huge dome begins to 
revolve. Another, and the whole floor rises noise- 
lessly. Still another, and the gigantic tube begins 
slowly to turn. When the instrument is pointed at a 
star, the touch of another button sets clock-work in 
operation that moves the telescope in conformity to 
the apparent movement of the star. One man was 
operating the whole gigantic affair. It was just a 
faint picture of the * Big Engineer running his uni- 
verse."— The Rev. W. S. Abernethy. Berwyn, Ill. 


Overhead Lights for Earthly Use—v. 15. 


Lights in the firmament ...to give light — the 
earth (v. 15). The Rev. J. R. Miller tells of a lady 
traveling through a dense forest in the South. She 
was overtaken by night, and lost her way. The 
driver dismounted, and began to walk about among 
the trees. trying to find the read. The lady noticed 
in the dim light of the stars that his face was turned 
toward the sky. She asked him why he was looking 
upward, when what he wanted to find was the road 
in the woods. The man answered, ‘‘If I can find 
the path in the sky, I can find the road on the ground.” 
He_ knew that the only place in the forest where the 
sky could be seen through the dense branches was 
where the trees had been cut away in making the 
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road. To find the opening overhead was to find the 
yd on the ground.—Zke Rev. John T. Faris, St. 
“is. 


The Sun a Footprint of God—v. 16. 


And God made the two great lights: the greater 
light torule the day (v. 16). ‘*A Frenchman who 
had won a high rank among men of science, yet who 
denied the God who is the author of all science, was 
crossing the great Sahara in company with’an Arab 
guide. He noticed, with a sneer, that at times his 
guide, whatever obstacles might arise, put them all 
aside, and, kneeling on the burning sands, called on 
his God, Day after day passed, and still the Arab 
never failed, till at last one evening the philosopher, 
when he rose from his knees, asked him with a con- 
temptuous smile, ‘‘How do you know there is a 
God?” The guide fixed his beaming eyes on the 
scofter for a moment in wonder, and then said sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ How do I know there is aGod? How dol 
know that a man, and not a camel, passed by my 
hut last night in the darkness? Was it not by the 
print of his feet in the sand? Even so,” and he 

inted to the sun, whose last rays were flashing over 

he lonely -desert, ‘‘that footprint is not that of a 
man.—Kate H. Booth, Buffalo, N. Y. From Frank 
Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 


A Faint Hint of the Sun’s Greatness—v. 16. 


And God made the two great lights ; the greater 
light to rule the day (v. 16). ‘‘The sun’s heat?” 
said the astronomer. ‘‘ Well, let us say that the 
value of the sun’s heat is $25,000,000. ow, what 
proportion of all that value do you suppose warms 
the earth? Only two cents’ worth. ... With coal 
I can give you another idea of the sun’s heat. Sup- 
~ that the earth was to contract to heat the sun. 

you know what the result would be? All the coal 
upon this earth would suffice to maintain the present 
solar heat for just one-tenth of a second.” Truly 
the sun is a great light.—7he Rev. R. W. Thompson, 
New Wilmington, Pa. From The Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Greatness in Care for Little Things—vs. 16, 25. 


He made the stars... and everything that creep- 
eth upon the ground (vs.16,25). During the Civil War, 
when great responsibilities were resting with almost 
crushing weight upon President Lincoln, a visitor at 
the White House found him one day upon the lawn, 
holding in his hand a little, unfledged bird. It had 
fallen to the grass and he was putting it back into 
its nest. We sometimes hear expressed the foolish 
thought that God is ‘‘too great” to be interested in 
us, or our affairs. Rather let us say that he is great 
because there is nothing too small for his care. The 
God whose glory is written in the firmament is also he 
whose hand is ever ready to.lead.the least of us, his 
little ones, back to the Father’s house.—/Frederick 
Hall, Dundee, Jil. 


How We May Carry God’s Light—v. 17. 


To give light upon the earth (v.17). (An incident 
of the World's Fair at St. Louis, from The Sunday 
School Times of October 29, 1904.) 

To see this man, you might judge him scarcely 
worth a second thought. There is nothing at all re- 
markable about him, Onlya plain workman, that is 
all; yet he brings to meso true a message that, at 
the hour of his daily appearing, I search for his 
familiar figure with my eyes. ... He appears always 
at the same time of day,—that ‘‘tired” time of day, 
when Fair visitors, longing to go home, linger a little 
while to ‘‘ see the lights come out.” 

You know how the ‘lights come out.” The day 
grows gray and dim, grayer and dimmer; the great 
ogee fade in the dusk. Another moment, and the 

air will disappear in the dark... . 

But the dark never comes. In one magic instant 
there is a quiver, a flash; then everywhere, instead 
of gloom, there is light—golden, glowing light. 
Everything is light. very dome and tower and 
arch, every cornice and column, is picked out in etch- 
ings of light. The rims of the fountains are golden 
rings of light. The pouring cascades are streams 
of white hght. Over terraces of trembling green 
light they tumble into the Grand .Basin that is 
framed in rows on rows of light. ... 

Then enters—my commonplace man with the big 
basket. For even this enchanted land has need of 
the man, and need of what his basket holds. 

A searching eye has this man; and searching with 
him one comes to see that, even in fairy-land, things 
come short of perfection. Note that tiny black point 
there? In the plan of the designer, that point was 
a spark of light. But the light set to glow there has 
— A tiny space of blackness breaks the line of 

ight. 

The touch of the man changes the blackness to 
brightness. A little glass bulb from his basketful 
has been replaced. Now thereis shining where there 
was shadow. He has filled the gap. ... 

He has not the mind to plan great things; he has 
not the skill to work out great things; he can do no 
more than patiently fill gaps. Yet his daily record 
is a record worth the making. 

There is a Great Designer who declared his plan for 
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his world in his first recorded utterance : ‘‘ Let there 
be light.” But oh, the lights that have failed! Oh, 
the spaces of blackness, where he meant unbroken 
lines of brightness! Oh, the sorrowful shadows, 
where he had planned glad shining! May we look 
for a time when his plan shal] shine forth in its per- 
fect fulfilment,—‘' no darkness at all”? 

Patiently working, high up on a World’s Fair 
tower, or low and close to the ground, the man who 
fills the gaps still makes his humble record. 

And perhaps the plans of the Great Designer are 
waiting for their accomplishment until such a time as 
all his workmen shall be contetit with a like record. 
—The Rev. John W. Tetlow, Milford, N. J. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


b 
His goodness best declares his glory. 


a 
The Mystery Box 


A prominent business man in New York City writes : 


‘For some little time I have been using the Mystery. Box 
in a class of ten boys, aged from fourteen to seventeen, and 
am on the whole very much pleased with it. It has certainly 
increased the interest of several boys very much. It seems 
that the influence has not been confined to my class, for one 
of the other teachers, who has a class of young ladies, told me 
that one of them was far better acquainted with the lesson than 
before the Mystery Box was used in my class, for the reason 
that she was a sister to one of the boys, and was interested 
enough to help him out on questions that he found hard."’ 





There are almost no limits to the practical possibilities of 
usefulness that the Mystery Box is proving to have. A new 
Honor Roll commences this week,—that is, with the first les- 
son in January. One hundred and forty dollars in cash prizes, 
in addition to Bibles and fountain pens, are offered by the 
Times as incentives to Mystery Box work. Send a postal card 
for a leaflet giving full particulars. 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here will be 
Sound in the lesson text or elsewhere in the Bible. Answers 
to all the other questions can be found in the lesson arti- 
cles, or in the italic sentences between articles, in this issue. 





1. How could you pack the whole first chapter of Gene- 
sis into a sentence of three words ? 

‘2. Name twelve divisions of a man’s life. 

3. In what countries did kingdoms begin to arise after 
the flood. 

4. How may we be sure to have harmony in all our 
work 2 saee et ous) isa ae 

5. Name the three acts of creation in each of the two 
series of creative processes recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis. : 

6. How many times does the word ‘* created’? occur in 
this lesson ? 

7. What answer was made to some one who complained 
** 1 wonder why God made: me’? ? 

8. How does the Word of Life open? 

9g. With what book of the Bible does the history of Israel 
as a nation begin ? 

10. What best declares God’s glory ? 

11. Describe how a man who was lost in the woods at 
night found the right road. 

12, What twofold impression did the writer of- this 
chapter evidently intend to make ? 

13. What three universal questions does the Bible an- 
swer? 

14. Give the names of three great men who lived before 
2500 B. C. 

15. What phrase describes the character of the book of 


Genesis ? 
af? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


A Word of Introduction.— Because of its conviction that the 
greatest ing mov t in the Kingdom is the binding of 
the Sunday-school to the cause of missions, The Sunday 
School Times has planned for the regular treatment here of 
the missionary teaching of every lesson in the series that 
lends itself to such teaching. d Times’ readers are to be 
congratulated upon securing Mr. Pierson, who combines in a 
rare degree practical Sunday-school experience with intimate 
knowledge of the activities of the world’s mission fields, to 
guide them in this vital line of teaching.—The Editor. 





HERE are two strong points for a missionary 
lesson in this first chapter of Genesis : (1.) God 
created the heavens and the earth,—not only 

the United States and Canada and Europe ; a// are 
his, for he made them. (2.) God, who created the 
world, is all-powerful, all-wise, good and loving, and 
is thus in great contrast to the heathen gods. 

By way of introduction, lead the class to tell of 
some of the most wonderful machines they have ever 
seen. Bring out their purpose and characteristics ; 
show that they could not have made themselves, and 
ask the class what these characteristics show about 
the Maker. Then show how God's creations—the 
heavens and the earth—reveal him. Tell of the 


missionary in Siam who stopped one day on the bank . 
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of ariver. A crowd of brown-skinned men and boys 
gathered round to see the strange foreigner with his 
white face and black feet. To awaken their curiosi 
further, and to lead them into conversation, he too 
out his watch, sprung open the case, and snap it 
shut again. This he did several times. Finally the 
crowd pushed forward a leader, who asked most 
deferentially, ‘‘ What was it that the learned stranger 
put into his clothes?” The missionary pointed to 
the sun, and asked what they learned from its rising 
and setting. Then he explained that his watch was 
his sun, telling him when to rise and when to sleep. 

‘*Do you think this watch grew on a tree,” he 
asked, ‘‘or that it made itself ? 

‘* No, \that is impossible.” 

‘*Then who made the great sun that has told us 
the time of day for all these countless years ?” 

The brown-skinned men and boys knew not the 
Creator. But he the One of whom the missionary 
jome to tell them, that they might love and obey 

im. 

Since God made the whole world, he is God of 
China, and India, and Africa, as well as of America, 
and he wishes the people of those countries to 
worship him. They have no Bible, and many of 
them have never seen a missionary who could tell 
them. 

They believe all sorts of false stories. The Par- 
sees and others worship the sun itself,—the creature 
rather than the Creator. Think of a man worship- 
ing a watch, or praising its workmanship, and for- 
getting to give credit to the watchmaker! Africans 
worship idols and sticks and stones as the home of 
evil spirits. The Chinese say that Pan Ku took 
eighteen thousand years to carve the sun and moon 
and earth out of solid granite, floating in space. 

Many people believe in a God, but do not know 
the only true God, the Creator of the world. Draw 
out by questions the character of God as shown in 
his works. He is almighty, all-wise, good and lov- 
ing. Only a good God could create everything good, 
and. only. a loving God would make the world so 
beautiful and pleasant for us. But the people who 
do not know him think that God is far away, and 
does not love them. We know that ‘‘God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


There will be harmony in all our work if it is be- 
gun as was the first work of the world, in God. 
nal 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson 
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OW many here ever sent atelegram? How 
many ever saw one written out ? There are 
thousands and thousands of persons who 

remember when there was no such thing as a tele- 

gram. When Samuel F. B. Morse completed his 
telegraph line between Baltimore and Washington, 
in 1844, he arranged a public exhibition, and his 
friends gathered in the United States Supreme Court 
in the capitol at Washington to see how the line 
would work. Then Miss Annie G. Ellsworth, daugh- 
ter of the head of the patent office, was allowed by 

Mr. Morse to choose the words of the message. Can 

any one repeat the words? (If not, quote them: 

. What hath God wrought ?’—Numbers 23: 23). Who 

was first in the thought of Miss Ellsworth just then ? 

Yes, and God is to be first in our thought too, is he 

not, as we begin this new year? 

‘*To-day we start a new course of study. The 
first five lessons in the quarter have to do with the 
beginning of mankind, and the rest in that quarter 
with the beginning of God’s chosen people. 

‘*Qur lesson to-day is——-? Yes, and where do 
we find it? What does the word ‘Genesis’ mean ? 
Yes, ‘beginning.’ And the very first verse of our 
lesson has that word in it, for we are to study the 
beginning of the human race, and of the earth on 
which we live. 

**In almost every verse of the lesson one short, 
and yet very great, word occurs. What is the word ? 
Yes, God. He was in the beginning. It was he 
who, at the start of things, created the heavens and 
the earth. His hand is seen in all the work of the 
creation. ‘In the Beginning God,’ and thence- 
forward throughout all the ages—God. Never ab- 
sent frofm his people or his world, never forsaking 
his creation, but guiding and controlling always. 

‘“*As we study to-day, let us think earnestly of 
Him. Is he at the very forefront of everything in 

our life and mine? When we start the day, do we 

ave God in our thought ‘in the beginning’? In 
our school work, our home work, our business, our 
play, is he frst ? 

‘** While we talk together over this chapter of crea- 
tions, of. beginnings, may we quietly in our own 
thought ask God to begin in us to-day a new crea- 


——-_—_——’ 


——-_—_— ae 


~decide to let God 


“This day, at Thy creating word.” 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 6 (Gen. 1: 1-25) 


tion of sweeter temper, or finer courage, or light for 
darkness in our ways of looking at things.” 


After the Lesson 


No lesson review to-day. But the empeciatanspat 
might well write on the reverse of the blackboard : 








IN THE BEGINNING 


GOD 


And at the close of the lesson hour turn the board 
and call for the Golden Text, adding a sentence or 
two in expressing the hope that many to-day will 
first in their lives. Then follow 
with prayer for this especial blessing. A simple 
phrase like this in bold letters may cling to the mem- 
ory tenaciously for days, quite as effectively as a 
more elaborate design,—perhaps more effectively. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











% 
The word of Life opens with words of love. 


i 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


* This is the day of light."’ Psalm 148: 1-G. 

(223: 1-4. °322: 1-4.) 
“The spacious firmanent on high,"" Psalm 9s : 1-4. 
**Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of (131°: 1-2. 190: I-4.) 


” Psalra : 1-8, 
Hosts. 33 : 
** Hear us, Thou that broodest."’ Psal (45 ; a 67 : 3-5-) 


* Eternal Father, strong to save."’ 
**O day of rest and gladness."’ 
** Thou, whose almighty word."’ 


al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Q: 1-4. 12: 1-4.) 
Psalm 1g : I-4. 
(22: 1-4. 33: 1-4.) 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Tuesday.—Gen. 1: 1-13. . . ...2.- 
Wednesday.—Gen. 1: 14-25. ...... | Goa the Creator 
Thursday.— Psalm 104 : 1-24 . . . ..Made in wisdom 


Friday.— Psalm 393: 1-12... : Sa a mighty Word 


Saturday.—Isaiah 40: 18-31... .... Almighty Creator 
Sunday.—Psalm 148 . . ..- . . «+ + » « Praise to the Creator 
< 

All substance is incredible if you leave the spirit 


out of account. 


pees) . 
Six Supplemental Lessons 


For Class or School 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
I 


ITH the New Year we begin once more the 
study of the Bible in the International Les- 
sons. It is important that with these lessons 

we should obtain some general knowledge of Bible 
history. We need to know, for example, that David 
lived before Daniel, and Abraham before David. 
We should be able to place in their right order all the 
great men named in the Bible ; and not only the 
great men, but also the great events,—such as the 
flood, the Israslites’ life in Egypt, the conquest of 
Canaan, and the building of the temple. ith re- 
gard to those people and those events, it is desirable 
also to know some of the dates in round numbers, 
showing when the men lived and the events took 
place. There are about twenty men in the Old Tes- 
tament, and a few more than twenty great events, 
which we should arrange in their order, and group 
in periods. 

Begin by drawing five arches. Each arch is to 
contain the events and the heroes of five hundred 
years. Atoneend of the fifth arch we write the word 
Christ, and at the other end of that arch 500 B.C. This 


2500BC 
AEN 
FS 
GF 
a 


2500 2000 1500 1000 S00BC 


arch is to contain the names of the men who lived in 
the 500 years before Christ came, and also the events 
of the history. The other arches we number in the 
same manner, so that the first complete arch on the 
left will represent the men and the events between 
2500 and 2000 B. C., the second arch those between 
2000 and 1500 B. C., ete. 

But there were some great events of early Bible 
history before 2500 B.C. They were so early that-no 
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one can give their dates even as a guess. It is true 
that the older reference Bibles gave the creation of 
the world at 4004 B. C., and the flood at 2348 B.C., 
but no scholar now accepts those dates ; and it is by 
far the better plan to leave them undated. There- 
fore, to represent all the history of the Bible de/ore 
2500 B.C. we draw half an arch; an arch whose 
further side is unknown and has no date, and on this 
we write ‘* Before 2500 B. C.’’ 

In this early period, earlier than 2500 B. C., we find 
the names of three great men of the Bible,—Adam, 
the first man; Enoch, who walked with God ; and 
Noah, the builder of theark. Let us write the initials 
of their names under that unfinished arch, A., E., N. 
Repeat again the names of these men, and for what 
each one is remembered. 

We indicate also under the same arch the three 
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great facts of éarly Bible history: (.) The First Sin, 
when Adam and Eve disobeyed God. (2.) The Great 
Flood, when all the world was — away. (3.) The 
Early Kingdoms, After the flood, kingdoms began to 
arise very a in Babylonia, by the river Euphrates, 
in Egypt, by the river Nile ; and in Assyria, by the 
river Tigris, These three events we show by their 
initial letters, F. S., G. F., E. K. 

Review these letters of the three men and the three 
events until the school (or the a get tl them per- 
fectly. Erase them, andcall upon the pupils to name 
them from memory. 


BLoomFIELD, N, J. 


The wonder of the motive in creation is greater 
than the marvel of the method. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR. 


LLOWING a year’s study of the Life of Christ, 
we are, for the first time, to spend a whole year 
in Old Testament history, including the periods 
of the creation, the patriarchs, the bondage in Egypt, 
the exodus under Moses ; the conquest of Canaan 
under Joshua; followed by three hundred years, un- 
der fifteen judges, to Samuel the last judge,—from 
the creation to the beginning of the kingdom. 
Nearly ‘six years have passed since these Old 
Testament lessons have been studied; five or six 
years will pass before they are studied again, which 
should impress us with the importance of making our 
children familiar with these wonderful Bible stories. 
Few, if any, of the primary children have been taught 
them in Sunday-school except in supplemental work. 
It might be profitable to concentrate all supple- 
mental lessons for the quarter on Bible-story work. 
Remember that we have the children at the choice 
story age. Request the co-operation of the parents 
in the reading of the complete stories at home. The 
Scripture portion assigned for each lesson is.only the 
central basis of a much longer story. By careful plan- 
ning and. poupeees the year’s work may be made 
exceedingly profitable and of permanent value tothe 
children. Occasionally no better use could be made 
of a lesson period than to read aloud one of these 
stories in Bible language. 


QuarTER’s REVIEW. 


The quarter’s lessons are from Genesis; read 
through chapter 27-at one sitting, that your own 
mind may grasp the continued story. 

The first Golden Text gives the general thought of 
the book and the quarter, ‘‘In the beginning... 
God,”’ developed as follows: The beginning of the 
world, of vegetable life, of animal life, of people, of 
sin, etc.; then a second beginning under Noah; the 
beginning of God’s chosen people through Abraham; 
the beginning of the Hebrew nation through Jacob. 

It is enough to state that the events covered many 
thousands of years, and that some of them were lo- 
cated in that small but important country now known 
as Palestine, or the Holy Land. 

‘Keep in mind continually the Golden Text of the 
uarter, ‘‘The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

mphasize it at every opportunity, that is, Lesson 1: 
‘ The earth is the Lord’s,” etc. ; ‘‘ The sea is his, and 
he made it;” ‘‘ All things were made by him;” ‘‘O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works; ” also, that Noah, 
Abraham, and Jacob, were zs chosen leaders. 


Lesson Story: The Beginning of the World. 
Lesson Teaching : God Made Everything—Good. 


REVIEW AND APPROACH. 


Last Sunday we talked about the last week of the 
old year and the last week of Christ’s life ; but a 
new year began last ? What is its name? It 
means that nearly 1907 years have passed since Christ 
lived on this earth, but people lived in this world long 
before Christ. The Bible is the only book that tells us 
how God made this world ready for the very first peo- 
ple. At the beginning of this new year we go back 
to the beginning of the Bible, to the very first book, 
called Genesis, which means ‘‘ beginnings.” (Show it 
and teach the name.) 

If your father should plan a new comfortable home 
for your family, he could easily buy bricks, lumber, 
nails, etc., and hire workmen,—but who made the 
clay for the bricks, the trees for the lumber, the iron 
for nails, etc.? (Trace back to ‘In the beginning 
... « God created ” them.) 

God made this wonderful world for his children to 
live in. (The periods of creation may be presented 
in an impressive way by preparing a book of eight 
leaves large enough to be seen across the room. This 








will be valuable for frequent review and more per- 
manent than the blackboard. Devote page one to 
the text, and a separate page to each period. Some 
may find it éasier to paste suggestive pictures on each 
page. The picture roll will help, but fsuggests the 
completed creation rather than the pro ion of 
periods. Avoid making the impression that the days 
were but twenty-four hours long. 

The general character of the songs should be 
changed to suit the lessons. Such as the following 
would be appropriate and greatly enjoyed: 


‘* The great round world is rolling on.”’ 
(Songs for Kindergarten and Primary Workers ; or, Leaflet.-- 
M. C. Brown.) 
‘*God our Father made the night, 
Made the moon and stars so bright.’’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday School.) 
** All things bright and beautiful.’’ 
(Songs for Little People.) 
**Canst thou count the stars that nightly 
Glisten in the azure sky?’”’ 
Or, 
** Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky ?”’ 


** Little drops of water, little grains of sand.’’ 


** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’’ 


‘(Primary Hymnal.) 








== > => —— 4° 


These may be considerably elaborated by blue sky, 
gilt stars, silver paper for daylight, gold paper for 
the rest-day, etc. 


Peoria, ILL. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


A Word of Introduction.—Two months in advance of the 
dates of the lessons Mr. Foster, a business man of widely 
varied activities and fifteen years’ experience in Sunday- 
school work, teaches these lessons to a class of typical boys. 
They furnish him with his boy-laboratory for the practical 
testing of his lesson plan. He then recasts the teaching plan 
pence sey in the light of the test to which it is thus put, and 

ives the finished product here to the readers of the Times. 

he suggestions are likely to Nag almest as helpful for girls’ 
classes as for boys’.—The Editor. 


IGHT boys, eleven to thirteen B of age,— 
just average boys, with real, red blood coursing 
through their veins, and with some genuine 

mischief twinkling in their eyes. 

The Book, the greatest book in the world. The 
written revelation of God’s will concerning these 
boys. 

‘How shall I weave the precepts of the Book into 
their lives? My problem is that of thousands of 
teachers of boys. “ 


‘*Who likes to make things?” The question 
brought forth a chorus of replies. ‘* What do you 
like to make?” Boats, water-wheels, windmills, 
snow-forts,—the list is too leng to repeat. , The dis- 
cussion waxed warm over the right way to build a 
water-wheel, but the two or three minutes it was 
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allowed torun were not lost time, for the boys loosened 
up their tongues and found their voices. 

‘*Can a man run as fast as a deer?” was the ques- 
tion that stopped the water-wheel discussion. Its 
negative answer opened the way for the thought 
that a man could make something that wou/d outrun 
a deer,—a great locomotive. hat brought us to 
man's constructive powers,—a great building, a 
wonderful watch, a beautiful pattern of cloth. Truly, 
we are getting warmed up to the matter of making 
things. 

But does the man make the wood and the iron 
and the stone he uses to make all these other things ? 
No. Where do these come from? In the midst 
of the replies, we turned to our Bibles, and read to- 
gether the first four words of the first verse, ‘‘In 
the beginning God.” And our creation lesson was 
launched, 

‘*Which of you boys has seen the bottom of the 
ocean? ‘The boys looked up in astonishment at such 
a question, but it brought all eyes to a soldierly ‘‘ at- 
tention.” If we hadn’t really seen it, we know some- 
thing of what it is like, and we roamed over it a 
while; then over the great plains and valleys, and 
up and down the nace gO se for afew minutes, 
mind you, but long enough to learn to think of it all 
as a magnificent piece of workmanship. Then, to- 
gether again, we read, ‘‘In the beginning God.” 

Then the sun and moon and stars, the trees and 
flowers, the animals, birds, and fishes. And each 
time we stopped and read, ‘‘ In the a ietrong | God.” 

I hadn't —= any scientific questions, but one 
boy said, ‘‘The day wasn’t just twenty-four hours 
long, like our day, was it?” The answer was that 
the creative day might have been a very long period 
of time, but that the Creator of all these wonderful 
things cou/d have spoken the old earth into being in 
a short time had he wished. 

Then lesson time was over. What did they learn ? 
I hope a new respect for created things, and a new 
reverence for the Creator. I will know whether they 
did or not in the weeks to come. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


*¢ TMPRESS the great truths ; people are tired of 
' mere side issues.” Keep this counsel in mind, 
in this and the succeeding lessons. Give, your 
oe oo at the start a clear idea of the purpose of the 
k of Genesis and of its relation to the other books 
of the law.’ Show that these books were God’s laws 
for Israel, which were to be constantly taught to the 
people and their children (Deut. 6: 4-9). The chief 
reason why von should learn and obey his law was 
that they were his chosen people among all nations 
(Exod. 19 : 3-6), and that their origin was in him. 

The history of Israel as a nation began with the 
book of Exodus, describing the going forth of the 
Hebrew people from Egypt and forming their own 
government under the leadership of Moses. He was 
their great lawgiver. Genesis, the book of the begin- 
nings, is.a kind of introduction to the law, the story 
of the founders and ancestors of the Hebrew people. 
The preface to this story is an account in eleven 
chapters of the beginnings of mankind. This pref- 
ace begins with two accounts of the origin of man- 
kind. In both, the story of creation is told for the 
purpose of showing man’s relation to the Creator 
and to created things. All created things are made 
for man’s use. Compare the first account, which ends 
at Genesis 2 : 4, with the second, which begins at that 

int. 

You see, then, that though the first creation story 
is divided into two lessons by the Committee, it is 
really only one, for every sentence points to the cli- 
max, the creation of man in God’s own image. For 
man the light was called into being, the firmament 
established, in which were fixed the sun, moon and 
stars, the dry land separated from the waters and 
made to- bring forth ass and herbs and fruit 
the waters peopled with fish, the air with winge 
life, and the earth with beasts and creeping things 
(Gen. 1: 28-30). Therefore have your pupils consider 
the entire story in this first lesson and take care not to 
obscure its meaning by talking about God in his uni- 
verse apart from his and its relation to man. The 
great truths to be taught are these : 

God Was the Author and Source of All Things. 
The Bible undertakes to answer three questions 
which are always being asked by every thinking be- 
ing, by children and sages alike. ‘They are the ele- 
mental and universal questions: What is God ? What 
is man? What is the universe in which they live and 
act? This first ye is a vision by inhabitants of 
this earth, devout Hebrews, of the creation of the 
universe by their God, and the expression of their 
view by the use of forms of speech handed down 
from very early times. 

Try, then, to produce in your mind, and in the 
minds of your pupils, the vision of order in nature 
evolving from the unseen but active spirit of the 


Creator (v. 2); of light (v. 3); of the division into day 
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and night (vs. 4, 5); of the overarching sky above 
the world (vs. 6-8); of sea and land (vs. 9, 10); of 
the earth teeming with grass and flowers and fruit 
in springtime and harvest (vs. 11-13); of the shining 
sun sending forth heat and life to them all and the 
glory of the moon and the gy stars (vs. 14-19); 
of the waters teeming with fish of every kind and 
the air with flashing wings of insects and singing 
birds Se 20-23); and of the earth peopled with animals 
and all sorts of creeping things (vs. 24, 25); and this 
whole creation as the expression of the thought of 
God for his children created by him in his own 
image. Remember gratefully that, 


** Every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every breath the radiant summer brings, 
To the pure spirit is a word of God.’’ 


God not only Was but Is Constantly Creating 


Worlds. The two greatest discoveries of the last 
century are continuous creation by God and continu- 
ous revelation by him. In our own time, men have 
discovered that world-making is constantly going on, 
vast gaseous masses condensing into solid spheres. 
And God speaks to men to-day more clearly than of 
old because through ages of.experience they have 
learned to know him better. 

God Is Constantly Creating. Things in This Our 
World. A beautiful sunset, the unfolding of a flower, 
the production of food from the earth, are as truly 
creative acts of God as those by which he brought 
this world into-being. His providence is but a con- 
tinuation of his gift in creation. He is over and in 
all things, almighty and supreme. ‘‘ The earth is 
full of the lovingkindness of Jehovah.” 


BosTon. 
Sade! 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


God in Creation 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis I : I-25). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
HE human mind is not materialistic by nature. 
It is rather prone to see in the beauty and order 
and usefulness of the world and in its marvels, 
as observation exhibits them, an indication that a 
power exists which is related to man and yet is supe- 
rior to him. The more observant and reflective the 
thinker becomes, the more responsive and exalted is 
the Being whom he worships. 

The Hebrews delighted to study about God as 
revealed in his works.. A most interesting and in- 
structive series-of extracts could be quoted from the 
Psalter, from Job, and from the ye neta writings, 
to show how the phenomena of nature and of the 
inhabited world appealed to the religious thinkers of 
the race. 

Nowhere in Scripture, however, is there to be 
found a more impressive narrative than the one 
which serves as an introduction to the Bible. It 
brings out in remarkable fashion the thought of an 
all-powerful God of infinite majesty, in whose hands 
are the destinies of the universe of which he is the 
creator. It is not a primitive conception of God, but 
one matured by generations of religious thought. 
Parallels to it are found only in the biblical writings 
of the best periods of Hebrew literary activity. 

It is not written from the standpoint of a man of 
to-day who is curious to know why and how, when 
and howlong. It israther poetical in conception and 
execution, yet a m whose theme is not the crea- 
tive process, but the character of God as revealed in 
creation. It takes imaginative power to read those 
wonderful words aright. It is no mere dry catalogue 
of facts. 

Any one can see that these paragraphs, if they are 
poetical, disclose poetry of a formal type. There is 
a refrain which closes each stanza, ‘‘ And there was 
evening and there was morning.” Hebrew poetry 
differs considerably from our own. It uses repeti- 
tion a good deal, usually —— the form of expres- 
sion. But it is capable of grand effects. One who 
reads the polytheistic and rather childish Babylonian 
creation story turns with relief to the first chapter of 
Genesis, with its dignity, its reverence, and its fine 
conception of God in-his universe. He realizes that 
it is a poem about God from the standpoint of crea- 
tion. 

God, it says, was the dominating factor in the 
creative process. He it was who transformed inert 
matter into living forms, separated the earth from 
the heavens, caused the earth to bring forth all man- 
ner of vegetable products, installed the luminaries, 
and created all kinds of living creatures. 

This was an evolution under the superintendence 
of God, who planned each stage of development and 
rejoiced over the good result. . It-was not so much a 
mechanical achievement as a spiritual one. 

This narrative of God-in creation is a fitting in- 
troduction to Scripture. It was a noble protest 
against the current polytheistic or atheistic expla- 
nations of the origin of the world. It asserted the 
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supremacy of God and his character and his true 
relationship with the world. It gives the true key to 
the understanding of his historic revelation of him- 
self to mankind. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


None have su d Dods as expositors of Gene- 
sis, whether in the volume belonging to the Exposi- 
tors’ Bible, or in the smaller Hand-book for Bible 
Classes. The latter explains; the former interprets. 
III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 


1. The Theme of the First Creation Narrative. 
This is an ——— question and a matter of judg- 
ment. Is it the creation, or God as revealed in the 
creative process? ‘The answer determines conclu- 
sions with regard to other details. 

2. The Character of the Narrative. Is it poetry 
or prose? Does it read like a catalogue of creative 
acts, or like a carefully expressed and arranged com- 
position ? 

3. The Harmonizing of Genesis and Science. Can 
it be done? Let this subject be discussed after a 
careful study, in advance, of the facts given in Pro- 
fessor Wright’s article on page 739 in this issue. 

4. .The Days of Creation, Would any one, read- 
ing the narrative without any presupposition, su 
pose that the days of creation were other than ordi- 
nary days? May they without violence be under- 
stood as indefinite periods ? 

5. The Creative Work of God. What does the 
narrative claim for this creative work? What does 
it declare about the creator? Where does it place. 
the universe in relation to God ? 

6. The Sufficiency of the Account. Does it omit 
any essential detail? Does it adequately achieve its 
real purpose. Is ita fitting introduction to the bibli- 
cal story ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THoucGuts. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

The greatest factor in existence is God. The one 
by aye not reckon him in is, as the Psalmist says, 
a fool. 

God’s motive in creation was benevolent. Power 
finds its highest exercise in achieving that which is 
** good.”’ 

Boston. 
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The Christmas Music 
By Marie Zetterberg Jelliffe 


CAN hear the Christmas music 
As it fills the hills. to-night, 
Coming from the heavenly kingdom, 

Where the stars are ail alight. 
I can hear the Christmas music 
If my soul in worship sees 
The great Master touch in reverence 
All of life’s immortal keys, 
Waking in the midnight’s stillness 
The eternal symphonies. 


I can hear the Christmas music 
As it fills the hills to-night, 
Coming from the glorious heavens 
Where the Birth Star flashés bright. 
I can hear the Christmas music 
If with joyous feet I tread 
Through the pathways where the shepherds 
Have for ages humbly led 
Faithful pilgrims to the Christ Child 
In the lowly manger bed. 


I can hear the Christmas music 
As it fills the hills to-night, 

In triumphant gladness bringing 
Adoration and delight. 

I can hear the Christmas music 
If my gifts of love I bear 

To the souls who sit in silence 
Waiting for my word and prayer,— 

I can hear the Christmas music 
If I sing it everywhere ! 

Gatva, ILL. 





Tf you are just starting as a teacher, and are search- 
ing for definite suggestions as to how to go about it at 
the very beginning, you cannot do better than to send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Philip E. Howard's six-page folder entitled ‘* A 
Word at the Start.”" 


























LESSON FOR JANUARY 6 (Gen. 1. 1-25) 


PELDUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


An annua) commentary upon the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 

A echolarly, comprehensive and practical 
text-book for all teachers and workers. ‘ 
To the busy teacher—A book containing an 











Outlines of Biblical 
History and Literature 
from the Earliest Times 

to 200 A.D. 


By Frank K. Sanders, D.D., and 
H. T. Fowler, Ph.D. 


These outlines enable the student to get at 
the Bible itself in a most helpful way, to realize 
vividly the history which it relates, supple- 
ments, or develops, and to appreciate the 
various stages in the gradual development of 
the Israel which became the world’s religious 
teacher. This is one of the volumes of ‘‘ The 
Historical Series for Bible Students,” of which 
seven have been published. 


12mo, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Knights 
Who Fought 
the Dragon 


By Edwin Leslie 
A STORY OF CHINA 


The author has drawn a vivid and faithful 
picture of conditions in China during the 
Boxer troubles, with the historical climax in 
the siege of Peking. The climax of human 
interest, however, lies in the later chapters, 
in the culmination of a love affair. The 
book splendidly ilk the missi y 
spirit, and portrays the dangers of the time. 
It is a thrilling tale; and while the author 
makes no such claim, it leaves one with 
the conviction that it is a recital of actual 
experience. It makes choice missionary 
reading. 





The Sunday School Times Co., Phila. 

















Read Prudential A‘viicmest: 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











January 6, 1906. Beginning with God 
and Continuing with Him. (Gen. 
1:1; John 1: 1-14; 15: 4-7.) 
Consecration Meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week | 
MoN.—The new birth (John 3 : 1-8). 
TuEs.—Babes in Christ (1 Pet. 2: 1-5). 
WED.—Pressing forward (Phil. 3 : 8-14). 
THURS.—Kept by him (Jude 20-25). 
Fr1.—Having his peace (John 14 : 27-31). 
SaT.—Ever with him (1 Thess. (4 : 13-18). 








HE greatest of all books begins with 
God. ‘Inthe beginning God”— 
those are the first words of the 

Bible. No other book begins so. Its 
very opening words put the Bible ina 
class all by itself. It sets God first. 
Everything hangs upon his will. The 
doctrine it is to teach throughout is <7 
the anticipation of the great truth wit 

which it begins, ‘‘ God first.” The great- 
est book of the books that make up the 
greatest book begins with God. ‘‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” 
The Gospel of John is to deal with the 
deepest problems of life and character 
and destiny. It knows where the root 
and solution of these problems are to be 
found and then it begins, ‘‘ First God.” 


% 


The greatest of all men who went be- 
fore Christ put God first. This strong, 
fearless life was a sending of God and 
no taint of selfishness or of proud ambi- 
tion marred it. ‘‘In a generation pre- 
eminently self-righteous, vain-glorious 
and _ self-seeking,’’ says Edersheim, 
‘* when even on the last journey to Jeru- 
salem the two disciples nearest to Christ 
could only think of pre-eminence of 
place in the kingdom, and when, in the 
near prospect of suffering, a Peter could 
ask the Master, ‘ What shall we have?’ 
When even at the last meal the disci- 
ples marred the solemn music of the fare- 
well by the discord of their wrangle 
about the order of. rank... the Baptist 
stands alone in his life and in his death 
—absolutely self -forgetful.” With John 
it was God first. 


* — 
And it was ‘first God” always, with 
the greatest of all lives. Asa boy it was 


first concern. 
sought not his own will, but the will of 
the Father who had sen. him, At the 
end he could truthfully say, ‘* I glorified 
thee on the earth, having accomplished 
the work which thou hast given me to 
do.” He was satisfied with his exalta- 
tion of God into the first place. 


“ 

What is first with the best of books 
and the best of men should be first with 
us ina New Year. In the beginning of 
the New Year, God. Let the first Sun- 
day of the year be filled with thoughts 
of tim. e will then the more readily 
recur to our thoughts on the following 
days. Let our lives be re-examined in 
his light on the threshold of the year, in 
order to determine what can be retained 
and what must be re-adjusted in them. 
Whatever in the beginning of the New 
Year thrusts God into the background 
must be made to yield that he may be 
first. 


Life will be all tangle and cross pur- 
pose and mystery to us until we begin 
with God. ven then there will be mys- 
tery, but there will be light upon the 
mystery, and there is the certain hope of 
full understanding at the end. But 
without God at the beginning, every- 
thing will go wrong and even its seem- 
ing right will be wrong, because it will 
lead us on in a viciovs.and deadly mis- 
use of life. He who was first, in the be- 
ginning, in nature and all true life, must 
be first with us. 


Have we done so? 





Shall we not make him so now ? 


the interests of his Father that were his | 
All his life through he | 
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Educational 


“HE Cambridge School of N ursi: Incorporated b 
T leading oduentars. Nine monthe’ preparatory ons 
three years’ training in all % 
Class now open for students. 

annually. Apply the 


Books and Periodicals 


SECOND-HAND New International, Americana 

and Century Encyclopedias, Stoddard’s Lectu 
Larned, Hastings, People’s Bibles, etc. bought a 
sold. Catalogue, F, A Holden, Shelton, Conn. 








to 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 





COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Founded 1819. George Edmands Merrill, D.D. 
LL.D., President. Courses in arts and in letters and 
science. Curriculum broad and liberal. High stand- 
ards. Moderate expenses. nqpeneant equipment. 
Special advantages to students who intend to take up 
professional or technical courses after graduation from 
col For catalogue or information address, Vin- 

cent B, Fisk, Registrar. 


Literature and Books 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, SPEECHES, LECTURES. 

Revision, criticism, and sale of manuscripts. 
Send for circulars. (S) Picton & Bennett. a5 
4and Street, New York City. 


Fountain Pens 


THE TEN-YEAR PEN is guaranteed for ten years’ 
use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks 
and always writes. Is the best pen to use. Will send 








est 








to any address six pens for a week’s trial. We 
Rey lor sending and réturning, Send for circular. 
the Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansoni 





Connecticut. 





Toilet Creams 


MYSTIC CREAM is a revelation to people who suf- 

fer with chapped hands. Neither greasy nor 
sticky. Your address on postal brings free sample. 
Ogden & Shimer, M’f’g Chemists, Middletown, N. Y. 


Real Estate 


5% % AND6% NET ON FIRST MORTGAGES se- 
cured on realestate in new state of Oklahoma. 
| Interests of investors fully protected. Long experience. 
Write for meape and information. ‘ihe Jefferson Trust 
Co., South McAlester, Indian Territory. 














WHO's Who Among Pesiodicals a booklet of 

) is issued the Franklin Square Su 
scription Agency of New York City, with the co-oper- 
ation and endorsement of the leading ublishers. 
tells all about the best magazines asd. weeklies. 
gives the lowest prices for subscriptions, single or im 


combinations, and arantees prompt service. fe 
send it free on request—a postal will do. Address, 
Franklin ‘ranklis 


uare Subscription A, F 
Square, N.Y City. ° — 





Financial 


GUARANTEEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 
“400% absolute. ull particulars upon aj 

tion. ew York Realty Gunes Company. Suite 
500, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


6* GUARANTEED. You simply can’t lose your 
money, if you have real estate as security. We 
lace in your hands first mortgage of real estate, and 
in addition we place our guarantee on each note and 
mortgage, as to principal and interest at 6%. We do 
all the collecting, and _remit without cost. Write us 
for full information, The Fidelity Trust Company, 
Chester, S.C. Capital, $40,000. 


Salesmen Wanted 


WI!DE-AWAKE SALESMEN WANTED at 30, 40 

and 50 per cent for selling our High Grade Prot 
and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses 
and Vines. Business established 1846. Send refer- 
ences. The M. H. Harman Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 

First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 
has been personally examined by one of our salaried 
examiners. Write for our latest offering. Winne Mort- 
gage Co., Winne Blidg., Wichita, Kan. Mention this 
paper. 
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WAYS OF WORKING 


Or, Helpful Hints for Sunday- 
School Officials and 
Teachers 


By Rev. A. F. Scuaurr- 
Ler, D.D. 


Cloth, $1.00 






Western Branch, CHICAGO 














BLACKBOARD CLAS 


For Primary Teachers 


By Frorence H. Darnett 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES on the inter. 
national S. S. Lessons for 1907. 


THE FRONT LINE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
THE TEACHER, THE CHILD, AND THE BOOK % Fv. A. F. Scuaurrzzs, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PROB. 


LEMS Wht They 
Are, and How to 
Solve Them 


By 
Pror. Amos R. Was 


25 Cents 


Cloth, $1.25 


By Rev. F.N. Perovset,D.D. Cloth, 91.20 
D.D. 


Cloth, $148 
75 Cents 


THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 4 Hevnv Turwen Banay 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


I20 Boyiston St., BOSTON 
west 














H 
them for $3 for 100. 
| stamps for copy. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. 
E. A. K. HACKETT, t02 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
Send 5 cents in 








“HAS THE! 


STRE NGTH oF GIBRALTAR. 





The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
in business, Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 
your age. Address Dept. 126. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Steck Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President _ HOME OFPICE: Newark, N. J. 


The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance ‘Company ‘of Ameri a, as its Home 
Office at Newark, N. J. The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings al alone, the 
services of | over two thousand employees. 
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4} To get the whole community into 
touch with the International Lessons 
for 1907 on the Old Testament, see 
that ‘he Wisdom Catendar is given a 
place of prominence in every house- 
hold. Send one into the home of 
every scholar, 


* 
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PPOULZIr>SO ZOOH-S 


4; Let the Home Department Visitor 
leave a calendar at each house on the 
next round of visits. 


§| The daily Bible readings help to 
throw light on the lesson for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. ‘The Scripture pas- 
sages, displayed in colors, appeal to 
the eye, and often find lodgment in 
the memory. 


“ It is a good Calendar to use one- 
self, and a good Calendar to give 
away for use. 


No Oo = 


€ A single copy costs 10 cents; ten 


copies, 8 cents each ; 100 copies, 7 
cents each ; sample sheets free on re- < 
quest. The Sunday. School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. - 
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Training a City’s Teachers 


A plan by which the teachers of every 
school in the community can get definite 
| help in the art of teaching is being tried in 
| the city.of Toronto this season. From ten 
| church centers every part of the city is cov- 


f | cred.” Chairman W. E, Groves, in describing 


‘the lecture-course campaign, says: ‘The 
| teaching is the heart of the Sunday-school, 
both ihe direct and formal teaching from the 
lips, and the teaching of the life behind the 
words, The teacher-training committee de- 
| sire to help your school in the matter of the 
| formal teaching. Will you iet us be of serv- 
| ice to you?’’. Eight lectures are given by 
| thirty-one well-known educationists and 
| Sunday-school experts. Anglican, Baptist, 
| Methodist, and Presbyterian churches open 
their doors to the lectures, which run from 
October 26 to March 8, The eight lectures 
in the course on The Art of Teaching are 
based on Adams’ Primer of Teaching, and 
include such topics as: Ideas and Their 
| Relations, Attention and Interest, Question- 


| 


-| ing, Hlustration, The Teacher’s Use of Lan- 


guage, The Socratic Method, Method in 
Teaching, The Business Side of the Sunday- 
school, and Class Management. 


x 
A Danger Spot in Our Work 


The danger spot in our Sunday-school work 
to-day is not in the teaching, though we must 
confess with humility that it is still'a very 
| weak point. It is not in the parents, not- 
withstanding their appalling indifference ; it 
is not in the pastor, though he has fallen 
far short of his duty to the Sunday-school ; 
it is not in the pupils, for they can always be 
led to do their duty. The weaé spot: in 
| our Sunday-school work to-day is the super- 
| intendent. 

The danger spot in any system 
that which has been discovered and is being 
repaired, but the one that is undiscovered, 
or that, having been discovered, the extent 
of the danger has not been realized. The 
weakness of our teaching is rapidly being 
strengthened by teacher-training classes 
everywhere, and. by a widespread agitation. 
The parents are ‘‘ catching it’’ from pulpit 
and platform, and the Home Department, 
the Cradle Roll, and the adult department 
of the Sunday-school are being used effect- 
ively to repair this breach. The Pastors’ 
Institute, the -Pastors’ Conference, courses 
| of lectures before theological seminaries, and 
| Sunday-school chairs. in these seminaries, 

are strengthening this weak point,—but the 
superintendent, ah, the superintendent! 
there’s the rub. Who is after him? What 
| are we doing to wake him up and get him to 
| prepare himself for his work? Isn’t it time 
; something was being done in this direction ? 
| What cana pastor doif astick, or an autocrat, 
| or one decrepit with age stands in his way as 
superintendent? Put him out? Ah, there’s 
the rub again. What can a teacher do with 
a superintendent who will not keep order, 
who will not keep and use records, who will 
disturb her in the midst of her teaching, who 
will annul all the good effects of her teach- 
ing by long, irrelevant talks? Are these 
things uncommon ? 
| A superintendent can stand in the way of 
a good pastor or a good teacher, but a good 
superintendent will in time have a good 
Sunday-school in spite of all hindrances. He 
| will train his workers, he will attend conven- 
tions and read books and keep abreast of 
the times. Are our superintendents doing 
this? Not if my observation and informa- 
tion are correct. 

What is the remedy ? 

First.— Let us have a different class of men 
for superintendents. Age is no disqualifica- 
tion for service, if a man has kept up with 
the-times and is still strong enough in body 
and mind to perform the duties of the office. 
Some of the best superintendents I know are 
past sixty. But in too many instances old 
superintendents, as antiquated as the hills, 
are’ kept in office to keep. from hurting their 
| feelings. Are their feelings more important 
than the souls of the children? Wealth and 

influence should certainly be no bar to the 
| superintendency, but we have too many 
| superintendents who are put into the office 








is -not . 





Suggestions from the Field for 








almost solely because they are the mainstays 
of the church financially, or because they 
are men of great influence in the commu- 
nity; and when they are once in it would 
never do in the world to offend them by even 
suggesting that they should resign, and, if 
they suggest it themselves, too often the 
pastor is afraid they are not sincere, and 
that he will offend them if he accepts the 
proffered resignation. 

Second.—Let us magnify the work of the 
superintendent. He is the executive head, 
and should give direction to the work of the 
whole school. Our speakers and writers 
never tire of telling of the important work of 
the teacher. Isn’t the work that makes or 
mars the teaching just as important? Can 
a teacher do good work in a Sunday-school 
where the superintendent minifies the -im- 
portance of the Sunday-school by coming 
late or not at all, bya lack of preparedness 
that shows itself in everything that he does ? 
Can a teacher do good work in a Sunday- 
school without equipment, without a teachers’ 
library, without a teachers’-meeting? In 
every other business the general manager is 
the important officer, Why is this not also 
true of the Sunday-school? Surely it is a 
work that should be magnified. 

Third.—By demanding more of the super- 
intendent. Let us begin to agitate, and, if 
necessary, fulminate; then let us educate. 
Why should there not bea special training 
course for the superintendent and his subor- 
dinate officers? I know that all training 


| courses deal to some extent with the super- 


intendent and his work, but I am pleading 
for a special course, Let us not say less 
about pastoral. leadership and teacher-train- 
ing, but let us say more about superintendent 
training, and:strengthen this weak spot in 
our Sunday-school machinery.—Z. d. Fox, 
Loutsvitle, Ky. 


Simplifying the Banquet Idea 


In organized Sunday-school work much 
depends upon the free and ready association 
of workers. In order to succeed, people 
must be brought together in a friendly spirit 
and way. .“* Nothing succeeds like success.”’ 
If once brought together, the task of securing 
co-operation is half done. The problem of 
this first step is the difficult one. To wait 
this result until the ordinary convention pro- 
gram, public announcement, and even per- 
sonal invitation secures the mass, is to tarry 
indefinitely. ‘There isa shorter cut—‘* Ban- 
quet!’’ Yes, something to eat. Let us 


| not judge harshly, but say it is ‘* pedagogic.”’ 


Call it an appeal to two senses—taste as 
well as hearing. The banquet idea, how- 
ever, to the majority will appeal as a bur- 
densome, if not an impossible, undertaking. 
It need not be so. This problem has been 
solved. 

In the city of Richmond, Indiana, a city 
organization was effected in January, 1904. 
Among the many other good moves which 
this association has made has been the ob- 
servance-of an annual banquet of the City 
Sunday-School Association. In this connec- 
tion they have developed some new and 
suggestive features. Their first annual ban- 
quet was in March, 1905. Improving on their 
first experience, they held in March, 1906, 
their second, which was a most successful 
affair. 

The plan is such as to make no special bur- 
den for any one individual person or school, 
In brief, it is as follows: Only Sunday- 
school officers, pastors, teachers, Home De- 
partment Visitors, and their wives or hus- 
bands, are eligible. Some member of each 
school represents it on the city executive com- 
mittee. “This person reports the number of 
eligible persons, and becomes responsible for 
that number of tickets, returning those not 
used when reporting on the sale of the others. 
These tickets cost ten or fifteen cents each, 
according to the estimate of expense. The 
expense budget includes’ rent of building, — 
necessarily public hall or rink,—expense of 
speaker, carting of dishes and tables, contract 
for fixed amount of coffee, floral and other 
decorations. Each school has assigned to it 
table space sufficient to accommodate full 
eligible membership, or such fraction thereof 
as their school committeeman designates. 
A uniform menu is prescribed, and sent to all 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 6 (Gen. 1: 1-25) 








the schools, a sufficient amount of which 
each school provides for itself, providing 
also the necessary spread, dishes, table linens, 
etc. The menu of the last banquet was as 
follows : Veal loaf, cold ham, potato salad, 
baked beans, gelatine, jelly, pickles, bread, 


butter, and cake. Coffee was supplied, as 
above stated, each school furnishing its own 
cream and sugar. Everything is placed upon 
the tables, and the coffee is brought in large 
coffee-pots to the table by some member of 
the table party, so that no waiting is neces- 


The company assembles and sits down at 
6.30, and an hour is spent in dining and one 
short after-dinner speech. At, or soon after, 
7.30 the doors are open to the public, who 
occupy side or gallery seats. During this 
interval, all food, dishes, etc., disappear into 
baskets under the table, and only table deco- 
rations are left, At eight o’clock, or a little 
before, the program of the evening is intro- 
duced. 

At the first Richmond banquet the speaker 
of the evening was Charles F, Coffin of 
Indianapolis. His subject was ‘‘ Men, 
Women, and the Sunday-school.’’ At the 
session in 1906, the after-dinner speech was 
on ‘* Sunday-school Sunrise,’’ by the Rev. 
E. W. Halpenny, General Secretary of the 
State Sunday-School Association of Indiana. 
The evening program was introduced by a 
double male quartet, prayer was offered, 
and the address of the evening on ‘ The 
Self-Training of the Teacher’’ was by the 
Rev. Joseph Clark of Columbus, General 
Secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School Associ- 
ation. As a result, more Sunday-school 
workers were assembled than were ever seen 
together in the city before. The address by 
Dr. Clark was a great success. Results 
must follow. This simple effort should com- 
mand the attention, even to imitation, of 
many cities of 20,000 population and less, 
in Indiana and other states.— Zhe Rev. £. 
Wesley Halpenny, Indianapolis, Ind. 


* 
A County’s Training Campaign 


The statement was made at the last Penn- 
sylvania State Convention that Allegheny 
County had more graduates in teacher-train- 
ing courses than any state during the last 
year. Anaccount of the fall campaign might 
be interesting. 

The county is divided into forty-three dis- 
tricts. Early in the summer Miss Alice 
Hamlin, the secretary of the county, asked 
each chairman of a district to fix a date for 
holding an institute, during the month of 
September. A list of the districts and the 
dates was kept in the office. Sunday-school 
workers, who were able to tell about their 
work where teacher-training classes were 
being made a success, were then asked to 
promise to speak at two or three meetings 
during the month. Ten thousand programs, 
leaving a blank space for the name of speak- 
ers, date and place of meeting, were printed. 
The plan of the campaign was written up in 
the county Sunday-school Bulletin, and ad- 
vertised in the daily papers. Early i in Sep- 
tember the speakers were assigned to their 
meetings, and the programs were given out, 
each chairman being asked to thoroughly 


advertise his institute. There were two speak- ' 


ers on each program,—one to make an 
address, and the other to lead a round-table. 
An effort was made ai each meeting to have 
the superintendents each pledge a class for 
his school. Thirty-three meetings were held 
with an average attendance of eighty-one; 
over eighty classes promised. 

The results were not only good for teacher- 
training, but the people of the county realized 
as never before what the organized Sunday- 
school movement was doing, and the workers 
got a better idea of the needs of the county. 
Having a large number of people take part 
in the work was more helpful than if one 
speaker had been employed for each persen 
who prepared a talk on the necessity of 
preparation of teachers became more enthu- 
siastic. The expense was not much, as none 
of the speakers were paid, and a collection 
was taken at each meeting which paid most 
of it. If this cause, or any other cause, is 
to be helped, there must be systematic, defi- 
nite work done.—Auna TZ. Law, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


workers. 





Ontario’s “ Foreign Mission ” 

That a state or province is not exempt 
from duty to those less fortunate than itself is 
being demonstrated by the Ontario Sunday- 
School Association. The association is not 
content to let its jubilee celebration pass 
without inaugurating a forward movement 
worthy the imitation of other prosperous 
organized bodies of Sunday-school workers, 

On its recent fiftieth anniversary, the work- 
ers were ready for the suggestion brought by 
their guest, the Rev. W. C. Merritt, the In- 
ternationai Field Worker for the Northwest, 
This can well be told in General Secretary 
J. A. Jackson’s own words : ‘* The Rev. W. C, 
Merritt, International Field Worker of the 
Pacific Northwest, attended and brought to 
his co-workers an opportunity for great 
blessing, in the form of a request to support 
for some time a secretary for the provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatche- 





wan. The matter was first laid before the | 


executive committee, who, in a few minutes, | 


subscribed $400 for the work. A little later 
the convention added $800 to this. Besides, 
some of our wealthy men have become ap- 
prised of the opportunity this work affords 
for investment, As a result, Ontario, be- 
sides having the privilege of aiding her 
younger sisters of the West, will be in a po- 
sition to add a primary secretary to her field 
force, to establish an official organ, and to 
place her summer school on a permanent 
basis. This expansion means much, in many 
ways, for the Sunday-school work of Canada, 
It is all due, however, to the wider vision 
given by Brother Merritt, and the faith which 
enabled the Ontario executive committee to 
step into the door which God opened by 
first offering, through his servant, an oppor- 
tunity to help others, 

** It was fifty years ago, in 1856, that steps 
were taken to unite the smaller organiza- 
tions of Canada into one large ‘‘ Union.’’ 
As a result, a convention was held in Kings- 
ton in February, 1857.. Keeping these dates 
in. mind, the Sunday-school workers of that 
city undertook to entertain the jubilee con- 
vention of the Ontario Sunday-School Associ- 
ation. This has only recently been held, 
and bids fair to prove as historic as did its 
early predecessor, and mark another epoch 
in the organized Sunday-school work of this 
aggressive association.’’ 


8 
Volunteer Field Workers 


Some time ago there appeared in The Sun- 
day School Times an article from one of the 
provinces of Canada, telling how the general 
secretary visited every township during the 
year. ‘That article drew a sigh from some 
of the Western secretaries, who have more 
counties than the province has townships, 
and three times as many townships as there 
are days in the year. 

In Oklahoma our work is not quite so ex- 
tensive as that, but we are not yet able, 
with two Field Workers, to reach every 
township annually. We solve the problem 
by making the county officers the personal 
link between the state association and the 
local school. These busy people make time 
in their busy lives to visit schools, attend 
township conventions, and in many counties 
to carry out tours of considerable extent, 
sometimes with the help of a state Field 
Worker, but often without. 

On these tours they drive from township 
to township, hold all-day meetings with basket 
dinner, and in every possible way stir up the 
Usually the forenoon session is 
given to methods, the afternoon to depart- 
ment work, and the evening to the spiritual 
side. One county tour party drove over three 
hundred miles, and held twenty-seven meet- 
ings, but generally the tour is from four to 
ten days long. Many of these consecrated 
men and women who are county officers have 
so arranged their duties as to make this work 
possible, and some have changed their occu- 
pations entirely, in order to get over the 
county more freely. This plan requires 
much advance work, advertising and pre- 
paration, but it. pays in its close touch be- 
tween..the county officers and the local 
schools, as well as the inspiration and instruc- 
tion it-brings to township officers.— William 
Rogers, Medford, Okla. 
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WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 


These pictures are the best and most attractive supplementary aid 
fo the study of the lessons that has ever been suggested. 


HOW TO USE THEM 

IN THE CLASS — Greater attention and 
larger attendance can thus be secured. 

AS. REWARDS — For home study or sup- 

ele work. 
IN ALBUMS — To make a pictorial story of 
the lessons, the scholar writing the lesson 
on page opposite picture. 


Price, 1 cent cnek, Postnsté. Send for catalogue of pictures. 


x 8 inches. 
SCRAP ALBUMS OLD MASTER’S CALENDAR 














These have board covers, cloth flexible back, contain utiful three-sheet Calendar with artistic reproduc- 

7O0leaven, cize 7 2 8h inches. = Plage om pet centineny oy yee dy g 
ce, 10 cents. Postage additional, 5 cents each. Size of Calendar, 11 x 14 inches. Price , 81.25 

12 Mie Ac ACO WW. A. WILDE COMPANY 120 Berean bas 

















THE BUSINESS END oF OF THE CTT SCHOOL 


attractive little book, edited by Theo. M. Hammond, i 
isa i ority in his line. There are 64 pages, and the 
book tells all tthe sasetnbid exndodion of o Sendey Sheek oth wlackle 
hints on ways and means for improving and developing 

We also include our unique 
































OLD TESTAMENT 
LESSON HELPS 





Light on the Old Testament from Babel 


By ALBERT T. Ctay, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and 
Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania. 


A history of noteworthy events in the field of archeological research. 
cially valuable as a side-light on the Old Testament lessons. 
450 pages and 125 illustrations. 
postpaid. 


Espe- 
The book contains 
Ready fos delivery early in January. $2.00, net, 
Sample pages sent on request. 





Chronology in the Bible 


By Proressok WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


A brief but none the less careful study of the sources and principles of Bible 
chronology. It helps tostraighten out some puzzles about the dated events of the 
Old Testament. 25 cents, postpaid. 





Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 
By E. H. and S, J. ByIncTon. 


A chart in colors, showing the progress and divisions and kings and prophets 
of Israel and Judah from the time of Abraham down to the birth of Christ and 
after. It greatly simplifies the study and presentation of Old Testament history. 
25 cents, net. 





The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


A picture for each lesson, on heavy coated paper. 


A descriptive paragraph 
is given on the back of each. 10 cents a quarter’s set. 





The Wisdom Calendar for 1907 


A calendar for Sunday-school people. Contains list of International Lessons 
for the year and daily Bible readings bearing on the lessons. 10 cents each. 
Sample leaf on request. 
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BENSDORP’S 


v. ELLOW WRAPPER.) 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 
Stephen L. Bartlett Co., 

IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 
Get *‘ improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Free from harmful drugs. 
Relieve coughs and hoarse- 
ness. Prevent sore throat. 





Virginia Farms and Homes 


Free catalogue of splendid bargains. 


R. B. . CHAPPIN «& Co., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


Read Prudential | Mote 


Where to Get Church or 
_Sunday-School Supplies 


Individual Communion 
Cups 


More conven- 








siveness 


introduced in- SENT FOR TRIAL 
dividual service, make the best and over 4,000 
satisfied . They never go back tothe old 
way. List of users on Send for free ca 


Return outft (our expense) if not satiafied after trial 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rechester,N.Y. 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George si. Springer 
Manager, 258 and _ 260 Washing- 
ton | Street, Boston, Mass. 








LYMY ig su en 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS 


LS WAY. 
WRITE Te ‘CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. Cini co. CINCINAATI 4. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BFL S 


tf purest retined copper and 
The most perfect, highest md ells i in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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Children at Home 








Chester’s New Year’s Eve 
By Elizabeth Price 


HE streets were gay with holiday 
cheer. Chester found it hard to 
keep from skipping and prancing 

for very joy. And who could wonder ? 
Skates at home, and books and games 
and sled (all brand-new seven days ago), 
besides a big, big turkey ready to stuff, 
and an immense plum-pudding and any 
quantity of goodies. 

As if this were not enough, there was 
the crowning joy that was going to hap- 
pen this ‘very day,—Gladys Raymond's 
birthday party. 

Gladys was Chester's very best friend, 
to begin with, and the prettiest little girl 
that ever wore dainty white dresses, —at 
least Chester would have said so. And 
because her birthday came on New 
Year's Eve, she was to have old Father 
Time himself—or, at all events, some 
one who looked like him—to distribute 
to her guests the nicest boxes made like 
hour-glasses, and filled with chocolates. 

Chester knew about the plans, because 
he and Gladys were such very good 
friends. Why, he had even helped her 
address the invitations. He had won- 
dered then how he could wait, and now 
the time had really come and he was on 
his way, all dressed up in his very best 
suit and collar, gloves, and his shiny 
buttc n-shoes, 

He stopped before a big plate-glass 
window to see the fine things. The big 
store stood at the corner of an alley, and 
Chester had hardly stopped before he 
heard something that sounded like a 
sob. He pricked up his ears. Who in 
the world could be crying this happy 
day? There it was again, not very loud, 
but dreadfully sad among the gay sounds 
all about. 

Chester stepped to the corner and 
glanced down the alley. At first he 
didn't see anybody, but soon there was 
a movement and then another sob from 
behind a packing-box. He went up to 
it, and there, in a heap, sat a poor little 
ragged waif, with an armful of afternoon 
papers and a broken crutch beside him. 

‘*Why, hello! What's the matter ?’’ 
said Chester. 

The newsboy looked up and blurted 
out : 

‘*Stocked up heavy with this New 
Year's edition, an’ I got mixed up in the 
jam out there in the street, an'—an’ a 
wagon rup over my crutch, an’ now I 
can't sell anything,—an’ I paid my last 
copper for 'em."’ 

Chester was very sorry for the boy. 

‘Why can’t you sell’ em without your 
crutch, boy?'’ he asked. The only 
answer was an empty, flopping, ragged 
little trouser-leg dragged out to view. 
Chester sat suddenly down on the curb. 
That trouser-leg was just about the size 
of his own. 

‘*Oh, I say, can’t your father get you 
another crutch? I’ ll—I'll go get him,’’ 
he said, trying to forget that it was time 
for the party, and that Gladys had told 
him not to be late. 

‘I ain't got a father—or anybody 
else. If I can’t earn a new crutch [li 
never get one, or my supper, or a place 
to sleep,'’ and the grimy little face went 
down once more on to the tattered sleeves. 

For at least five minutes Chester sat 
there thinking hard. Then he said, 
** Give "em here, boy, I'll sell "em every 
one before I stop. I was goin’ to a 
party, but I've got my father and my 
mother and my legs—all of'em. Lean 
on me, and I'll help you round to 
Pietro's. He'll let you sit by his fire 

(Continued on next page, third column) 
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If the Times is not Yet 
Taken in Your School 


_A real service can be rendered by you to the school’s 
‘working force. 
_to your co-workers. 


The Times ought to be made known 
To any one, therefore, in a school 
where no club of the Times has been taken during 1906, 
who will bring the paper to the attention of the teachers 
and officers, either by means of this copy or a few free 
specimen copies (sent on request), the Publishers make 
these purely introductory offers as a means of securing 
an introductory club in every such school. 


A Sunday School Times Fountain 


F or an Introduc- Pen ($1.50), full size, 14-karat gold ; 
medium, fine, or stub ; thoroughly 


tory Club of Five high grade. Or, a copy of ** The De- 


velopment of the Sunday-School,”’ the most complete illustrated 
collection of Sunday-school information ever published. Or, «* The 
Making of a Teacher,’’ Professor Brumbaugh’s remarkably suggest- 
ive book, already in its fourth edition ($1.00), and Dr. Grenfell’s 
collection of thrilling missionary stories of Labrador, «Off the 
Rocks ”’ ($1.00). 

Powell’s Wall Map of Palestine 

($5.00; size, 3014 X37), beautifully For an Introduc- 
designed to show the elevations and * 
depressions of the land, giving. the tory Club of Eight 
effect of a raised map. Or, the Fountain Pen and any one of the 
books mentioned in the previous offer. Or, * Principles and 
Practice”’ (six volumes, $2.50), that exceptionally helpful series of 


; little books of essays on life and character by H. Clay Trumbull. 
' Ideal gift. books for . your . co-workers, or class, Or, ‘* The Life 


Story of Henry Clay Trumbull ” ($1.75), a stirring biography in 
which high’ faith and daring achievement go hand-in-hand. _ Or, 
that unequaled manual for the superintendent, Marion Lawrance’s 
«* How to Conduct a Sunday-School ”’ ($1.38). 


Any one of the preceding offers 
for a club of eight and a copy of The 

Sunday School Times for one year to 
tory Club of Ten any address. Or, ‘A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem ’’($2.50), Mr. Trumbull’s beautifully illustrated, charmingly 
written story of the cruise of 800 Sunday-school workers to Palestine, — 
the land of the Bible, as a keen-eyed layman sawit. Or, a large-type 
‘¢ Teacher’s Bible,’’ either American Standard Revision or ‘‘ Oxford ’’ 
($2.50). The ‘‘ Oxford’’ measures 8 1% 5% inches, has full ency- 
clopedic helps under one alphabetical order, with fifteen maps and 
The American Standard Revision measures 
8X5%, contains The Concise Bible Dictionary, the Combined Con- 
cordance, with Indexed Bible Atlas of 12 maps and many illustrations. 
Both editions should be in the working library of every Bible teacher. 


‘* Principles and Practice” and 
Powell’s Map, and a copy of The 
Sunday School Times for one year tory Club of 

to any address. Or, ** The Making ° 

of 9 Venshen” *‘ Off the Rocks,” Fifteen 

‘¢ The Development of the Sunday-School,’’ «« How to Conduct 
a Sunday-School,”’ and a copy of The Sunday School Times for 
one year to any address. Or, the Fountain Pen and any three of 
the books named in this paragraph, except “Principles and 
Practice,’’ and a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year 
to any address. 


For an Introduc- 


For larger Introductory Clubs, proportionate combinations of 
these offers may be chosen. 


Club organizers already on the list will receive, as last year, direct 
from the publishers, information about Increase Offers. 


Subscription Rates: One copy, one year, $1. Five years, $4. 
Five or more copies to separate addresses, 75 cents each per year. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
till I come back. We're friends, Pietro 
and I ; he sells me lots of peanuts. Lean 
harder, boy, I'm awful strong.”’ 

It was quite dark when Chester got 
home that night. The new gloves were 
very much the worse for wear, the shiny 
buttoned shoes were splashed with mud. 

‘«Some fellows pitched into me be- 
cause I was a greeny,’’ he explained, 


‘but they didn’t keep me from selling | 


‘em, every one. It took pretty long, but 
I promised Stumpy I would, so I had to. 
Pietro’s going to keep him all night. I 
told him my father'd pay him, and buy 
Stumpy a new crutch, and my father 
and I'd be round to see him first thing 
after breakfast to-morrow morning. 

«« Yes'm, I missed the party. Yes’m, 
I hated to like sixty, but of course a fel- 
low couldn't be mean enough to think 
about the party when I had things and 
he didn’t,”’ 

That was the way Chester learned his 
first real lesson of unselfishness, and he 
never forgot it. 

Gladys was rather cross with Chester, 
and his hour-glass of chocolates never 
came to join the left-over Christmas 
goodies. But somehow Chester was 
happier than a dozen birthday parties 
rolled into one could make him. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. , 


tage 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 738) 

NORTH PRAIRIE, WIs.—Is the State Sun- 
day-School Association of Wisconsin a division 
of the American Sunday-School Association ? 
Where can I get the annual report of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Association ?—F. A. C. C. 

{There is no association bearing just.that 
name ; probably the American Sunday-School 
Union is meant. ] 

No. These two organizations. have no 
official. or organic relation to each other, 
although their attitude one to the other is 
that’ of brotherly interest and sympathy. 
The Ametican Sunday-School Union, organ- 
ized in 1824, has donea noble work. . The 
men who founded it, and who have adminis- 
tered its affairs up to the present time, have 
been men who stood very high in Christian cir- 
cles, and were recognized for their efficiency. 
Their business is, and has been, to plant 
Sunday-schools in needy places, and to aid 
those schools until they come to self-support. 
The Union has large property holdings in 
Philadelphia, prepares and issues lesson- 
helps in large numbers, as well as library 
books and other printed matter for the use 
of Sunday-schools. The International Sun- 
day-School Association does none of these 
things. It owns no property, issues no 
lesson-helps, directly plants no Sunday- 
schools, leaving all this work to the various 
religious denominations and those who make 
it their principal business. The American 
Sunday-School Union organizes Sunday- 
schools ; the International Sunday-School 
Association organizes Sunday-school work- 
ers, holds conventions,—15,000 conventions 
annually in North America, reaching cer- 
tainly two millions and a half of people. It 
furnishes the International System of Lessons 
and the Beginners’ Course, used probably 
by over ninety per cent of all the Sunday- 
schools in the land, and in the treatment of 
which the various publishing houses send out 
annually over 500,000,000 separate pieces of 
lesson-help material. It is the mother of 
the Sunday-school convention, which is the 
mother of Surday-school improvement; it 
organizes the states, provinces, ‘and terri- 
tories, and these organizations employ on 
full salary something like two hundred 
Sunday-school experts. It engages the vol- 
untary service as presidents, committee- 
men, departmental workers, and others, of 
Over 100,000 men and women in North 





| America, who devote certainly a week of 





time each, annually, to this work. This 
would amount, in the aggregate, to the 
whole time of 2,000 separate workers. The 
American Sunday-School Union’s relation 
is ‘‘ fraternal.’? The International Sunday- 
School Association represents the denomina- 
tions, and is strictly denominational work, not 
undenominational or anti-denominational. It 
is simply the expression of an agency, con- 
( Continued on next page, second column) 
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You have something to sell that somebody 
| else would want to buy if he knew of tt, 
| Isn’t the Times’ Classified Advertising De- 
| partment the connecting-link ? 


‘The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, December 22, 1906 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 90! Witherspoon LBuild- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times js published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

. . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia te the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘Ihe Sunday School ‘limes Compeny. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special vequest. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper ta 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por foiks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no egal like cleanly 
surroundin hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
trolled and maintained by the denomina- 
tional workers jointly, to do for all what 
each could not do for itself, 

To compare the one organization with the 
other would be somewhat like compari 
the father and the mother in a home. Each 
has its own work to do, and there is no con- 
flict whatever. When the respective lines of 
operation are fairly understood, every Chris- 
tian man and woman should rejoice in the 
success of both of these organizations. 

The report of the American Sunday-School 
Union may be had by addressing the home 
office, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Owosso, MICH.—As newly-elected presi- 
dent of our. city Sunday-school Union, I 
should like to know how best results can be 
rey through such an organization. — 


First of all, familiarize yourself with the 
organized Sunday-school work, and ascer- 
tain what is being done in other places. You 
will not need all of the organization or ma- 
chinery in a city the size of yours that would 
be needed in Detroit or Chicago. 

I hope you have a good executive com- 
mittee, composed of at least ten or twelve 
practical Sunday-school workers who are 
willing to devote a little time to this matter. 

As soon as possible I should get the names 
of all the pastors and superintendents and 
teachers, together with their addresses, and 
arrange them in proper order for use. 

At least one good convention should be 
held each year, lasting two days. I should 
make this program as. strong as I could, 
making much of the musical features. You 
might get one or two strong outside’spéeak- 
ers. Do not neglect the departments in this 
convention work, Pay attention to the pri- 
mary and adult Bible class work, also to the 
Home Department and teacher-training. 

Secure at your convention, or. before, 
fresh reports from as many of the schools as 
you: can, and gather in offerings for your 
state and county work. ‘The more thor- 
oughly you can get your schools identified 
with the work, the more thoroughly you will 
heip them.: ° 

Cultivate your newspapers so that they 
will give you full:accounts of what is done in 

our convention. While this is in print, 
ave a lot of leaflets tvr-offreporting your 
convention, and send some to every pastor and 
superintendent in the county, This will en- 
courage and interest those who do not attend. 

You could write. to the various publishing 
houses, denominational and independent, 
and secure printed matter for free distribu- 
tion, This would help. Make your conven- 
tion spiritual, cheerful, and encouraging. 
Have a good map of the county, divided 
off into townships, with the Sunday-schools 
located upon them by some mark. 

Have this map corrected in the presence of 
the convention as the reports are being read. 

One-day institutes, held several times. be- 
tween the annual county conventions, would 
be profitable, and would help to maintain 
the interest. 

At these institutes I should emphasize one 
feature at a time, one being devoted to 
teacher-training, another to adult Bible class 
work, another tothe Home Department, and 
so on, 

You can do a good thing for your city by 
occasionally putting in lectures from Sunday- 
school experts and others, It would not be 
difficult to get such men and women to come 
up from Detroit and give you some good 
taiks. Offerings taken at these special meet- 
ings would pay all of the expenses. 


are eligible to membership in the field work- 
ers’ department of the International Associa- 
tion. This being the case, you could be a 
member for $1 a year, and for $1.50 extra, 
making $2.50 in all, you would become a 
subscriber to.about twenty-five or thirty state 
Sunday-school papers like The Michigan 
Advance, which would be mailed to you 
regularly every month for a year. These 
papers cost about $7 at regular prices ; you 
get them for $2.50. Through these papers 
| you get most valuable information as to how 
| the work is being carried on in other parts 
of the country. You cannot afford to be 
without them if you expect to be up-to-date. 

Apply for membership to the membership 
secretary, Charles E. Hauck, Room 1404, 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















As president of the county association, you : 











That Rome Plan 
Is Working 
oT HERE is every reason why it should. Isn’t 
there good reason why you should ask how it 
works, and how you can work it? 
5 
That Rome Plan Makes it Possible for many 
devoted Sunday-school workers to attend the World’s 
Fifth Sunday-school Convention in Rome next May 
who couldn't have thought of going if they hadn’t 
inquired about the plan. 
4 
Perhaps you haven't thought you could go; but 


how do you know you couldn't, if it’s mainly a ques- 
tion of expense? It will cost a cent to ask, and if 


. you really want to go, and have an idea you might 


go, If the Expense Question Could be Settled,— 
why not spend the cent and find out once for all? 
There is no good reason whatever for letting the 
oppportunity of a lifetime slip by without even asking 
about it. When that convention has passed into his- 
tory ; when some of your friends come home from it 
with memories of their new-made friendships with 
world-famed Sunday-school leaders ; when they tell 
of the strange and fascinating places visited. on. the 
way,—Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Pompeii, 
Genoa, Pisa, —won’t you wonder a little at yourself 
if you didn’t even ask how.you could go? 
; 4 

And.There’s Your Minister. Why not honor 
hirh with a round-trip ticket? Who knows what an 
impetus the companionships, the meetings, the world- 
touch with other minds, would give him as a Sunday- 
school leader in your community? 
already at work in: 


Persons are 


Brooklin, Ontario, Can.; Alberta, Ontario, Can.; 
Carrollton, Ky.; Hartford, Conn.; Lapeer, Mich. ; 
Dayton, Mich.; Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Pandora, O.; 
Marshall, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; Covington, Ga.; 
Grand View, Mo.; Joplin, Mo,; Boston, Mass. ; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Hamiota, Manitoba, Can.; Abilene, 
Kan. ; Thurman, Kan.; Columbia, S. C.; Johnson, 
Wash. ; Wadesville, Ind.; Richmond, Va.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can.; Rushville, 
Ind.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Waterloo, Ontario, Can.; 
Canon City, Colo.; Grenada, Miss.; Rockford, IIL; 
Baltimore, Md.; Pitcairn, Pa.; Coalton, Ohio; 
Warren, Ohio ; Long Branch, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Oklahoma City, Okla. ; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Campbell, N. Y¥.; Grassy Cove, Tenn. ; 
Danville, Ill.; Montello, Mass.; Organ Cave, W. 
Va.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Melrose Highlands, Mass. ; 
Union Springs, N. Y.; Eufaula, Ala.; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Washington, D. C.; Gaffney, S. C.; Al- 
toona, Pa.; Americus, Kan.; Freeport, [ll.; New- 
berry, S. C.; Richmond, Va.; Hardin, IIL; New 
Wilmington, Pa.; Ballinger, Tex., Highland Park, 
Ill.; Springfield, Mo.; Des Moines, Colo.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Portland, Ore.; Salem, W. Va., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 


Simply say on a postal card, “I would like to 
know about the Rome plan.” 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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